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Highest Award O edal ican Exposition 
Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas: it is better. The flavor is 
better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: no “ treat- 
ment” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of 
making. No flour, starch, ground cocoa shells, or coloring matter; nothing 
but the nutritive and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A 
trial will show what it is. 
Sample Can (1-4 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. O, Boston, Mass. 
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SENATOR WILLIAM B. ALLISON OF IOWA 


Chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, whose election for the sixth term makes the longest period for which any Senator has been chosen 
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The March of Events 


HE fist fight on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on February 22d (of all days!), 
by the Senators from South Carolina 

showed a long list of lost opportunities ; and 
for this reason it was as instructive as it was 
disgraceful. 

The Senate lost an opportunity when it 
failed to punish them more severely than by 
declaring them in contempt and afterwards 
by adopting a resolution of censure. Its dig- 
nity was not very virile, but rather conven- 
tional and perfunctory. It let an occasion for 
prompt and vigorous action fizzle in rulings 
and re-rulings and long discussions and a sort 
of schoolroom reprimand. The Senate felt 
outraged. But it showed a kind of hesitancy, 
suggestive of care for the conventionalities 
rather than of a virile sense of dignity. Con- 
sider what would have been the result of very 
prompt and much severer punishment of both 
Senators. The Senate would have at once 
risen in the esteem of the country as it could 
rise by no other act. Such an assertion of its 
character would have toned up every legisla- 
tive body in the land and in the world. It 
would have given notice, once and forever, that 
the physical bully can no longer be tolerated 
in decent political life. And it would have 
Jone such a service to the State of South 
Carolina as it cannot do by decades of legisla- 


tion. It was an opportunity lost by the lack 
of a dignity genuine enough to assert itself 
with great moral force. It was a case of some- 
what pusillanimous hesitation. 


McLAURIN’S LOST OPPORTUNITY 


ae Senator McLaurin lost the oppor- 

tunity of his life by permitting himself 
to be goaded by Senator Tillman into a loss of 
temper. If, when Tillman accused him of 
bartering his vote for Federal patronage, he had 
calmly but emphatically demanded an investi- 
gation by the Senate of the accusation (which 
involved President McKinley as well as him- 
self), he would have forced Tillman to prove 
his accusation if he could. If he failed, 
McLaurin would forever have stood clear, and 
he would have been clean out of the Tillman 
class of men and would have won for his “in- 
dustrial Democracy” the dignified considera- 
tion of the country. 

But he threw his chance away when he called 
Tillman a liar and provoked a fight. He classi- 
fied himself with Tillman, and they will now 
be linked together in the public mind as long 
as their public careers last. |. Whatever hope 
of dignity and liberality in Southern politics 
may have been inspired by him is now hurt 
beyond complete repair. He revealed a lack 
of one of the prime qualities of leadership. An 
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ideal opportunity arose to show his own dignity 
and efficiency and to make plain the character 
of the opposition to him; but he let it pass 
by descending to the manners of his opponent. 
Doubtless there are occasions when the tempta- 
tion to call a liar a liar is overpowering—to 
weak or excitable natures. But exchanging 
epithets is very like exchanging shots on the 
field of honor ; such conduct can prove nothing 
but the possession of a violent vocabulary and 
good marksmanship. Anda gentleman is not 
called on to do either anywhere, least of all in 
such a place as the United States Senate. 
Such lack of poise and self-restraint shows a 
most unfortunate weakness and it gravely dis- 
credits a man as a leader. 

The misfortune is the greater because Sen- 
ator McLaurin’s movement for the liberaliza- 
tion of Southern Democracy, in spite of a 
somewhat jumbled political creed, has won 
the approval of many of the foremost men in 
all sections of the country. It has important 
and influential Southern support. It looks in 
the direction of a possibly strong movement. 
In the hands of a great leader a large section 
of Southern public opinion could be won to it. 
The reactionary part of Southern Democratic 
sentiment, which forgets nothing and learns 
nothing, might be effectively opposed in its 
own field by more liberal Democratic thought 
perfectly in line with the greater traditions of 
the party. There is a strong revolt against 
the stagnation and the tyranny of the ‘ Bour- 
bons.” Industrialism and all other forms of 
activity and education are natural enemies of 
the sentiment that despised Cleveland and 
accepted Bryan. A strong leader could bring 
a new era in Southern political iife. The 
opportunity awaits the man—a man _ who 
stands for the development of the people and 
of the land and for the complete nationaliza- 
tion of thought, a man, too, who might stand 
squarely on a Jeffersonian platform. Charac- 
ter and dignity and vigor could be given to 
the Democratic party by such a man in the 
South as perhaps it cannot be given by any 
Northern nor even by any Western man. 

This was the opportunity that lay before 
Senator McLaurin. But he threw away just 
such an opportunity as any great leader 
would thank the gods for. It was a chance 
to show his poise and his dignity and a con- 
ception of political leadership on a_ higher 
level than ruffian strength. 
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THE MEANING OF TILLMAN 
ILLMAN, too, is a lost opportuni. ,. 
He came into politics simply as a 
social protest,—such a protest as might have 
been made by a worthy leader of the plain 
people, with revolutionary benefit to South 
Carolina, to the South and to the nation. 
Before Tillman rose to power, South Carolina 
remained not a democracy but an oligarchy of 
a sort that exists in no other State. Not by 
virtue of mere bossism, but by virtue of 
social prestige, the State had been ruled by 
men of a high type so far as social gifts and 
graces go. But they were as neglectful of 
the masses of the people as the same type of 
men were in the Middle Ages. In fact they 
belonged to the Middle Ages in their thought. 
The State would have remained, under their 
domination, a community forever set apart, 
cut off from the currents of the world. 
There was no intellectual progress, and there 
was little intellectual freedom. Their rule 
meant a continuation of existing conditions 
and the continued neglect of the masses of the 
people. The home of this oligarchy was 
Charleston, and Charleston itself began to 
decay. Its wharves rotted. Its educational 
institutions languished in spite of endowments. 
The State had indeed been saved from the 
debauch of Negro domination, but it had 
fallen into a condition of self-satisfied and 
even arrogant stagnation. 

Here was a chance for a great leader of the 
people. The upper counties had always had 
a jealousy of Charleston, and this jealousy 
could have been legitimately used for the rise 
of the people against a cultivated but stagnant 
domination. What happened? The people 
rose, but they rose under the leadership of a 
bully. Tillman came into power on the wave 
of popular protest that happened to take the 
form and to use the machinery of the Farmers’ 
Alliance. It might have taken another form. 
It was essentially a social revolt. The 
neglected man proposed to take political 
power into his own hands. Both factions 
were Democratic. It was not a political move- 
ment. The bottom rail got on top of the 
fence; the under-dog got the stronger grip 
and won the fight. That was the origin of 
Tillmanism. 

The movement brought some benefits of a 
lasting kind. It established the State dispen- 
saries, which the best students of the liquor 
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THE SOUTH IN CONGRESS 


problem have commended. It gave an impetus 
to the long-neglected public schools. It estab- 
lished Clemson College, for the industrial 
training of youth. In general it shook a sleep- 
ing Commonwealth awake and made possible 
the rise of the people. 

But the misfortune was that the movement 
had a bully for a leader. He appealed to many 
of the worst qualities of neglected Southern 
life. Its gentleness, its cultivation, its grace 
and dignity were insulted. Many of its best 
qualities were not only ignored but they were 
despised. Tillman spoke truly when he said 
in his apology to the Senate that his political 
training as Governor of South Carolina had 
not been a proper training for a Senatorial 
experience. The misfortune is that a popular 
movement of great value and wholly in the 
right direction should have been led by a man 
who could not bring to it the gentler qualities 
of Southern life. 

But there is much to say for Mr. Tillman. 
He is brusque, even brutal. He is of the 
swashbuckler type of politician. He makes it 
hard if not impossible for well-bred men to 
tran with him. He is a very tyrant as a 
political manager, and he has in a rougher 
form the vices of his provincial opponents 
But he has brought several things of import- 
ance to pass. He has some definite achieve- 
ment to his credit. He is a vigorous person- 
ality and an interesting one from whatever 
point of view he be considered. He is the 
logical product of South Carolina history, the 
necessary result of the social system which his 
opponents have perpetuated. But his manners 
and his methods are an affront not only to the 
best qualities of South Carolina life but to 
dignified politics everywhere. The nationaliza- 
tion of a provincial community can never be 
brought about by him. He belongs to the 
period of the bully. 

But he is as natural a product of South 
Carolina life as Senator Foote who once 
quarreled on the floor of the Senate with 
Senator Benton was a natural product of 
Mississippi, and as Ingalls and Peffer in our 
own day were natural products of Kansas. 

THE SENATE’S MORAL VIGOR 
[* spite of this disgraceful conduct on the 
floor, the Senate has in this generation 


distinctly risen in formal dignity. There are 
fewer unseemly personal disputes and there is 
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a generally higher level of decorum than there 
was in the first half-century of Senatorial life 
There has, for that matter, been a correspond- 
ing growth of conv entional good manners 
among the people. 

But the question always rises whether the 
growth in the dignity of the Senate be not 
more conventional than real. The noisier and 
more personal and more belligerent type of 
Senator was not as well-bred a man, by modern 
standards, as the Senator of our own time. 
But the Senate of our day lacks a certain 
moral fibre that it had, or seems to have had, 
in the former period The purchase of seats 
by cash more or less directly used, and oftener 
by the influence of great “interests,” has 
brought forward a type of man who has better 
formal manners, but has he greater manliness 
than his rougher predecessor ? There is no 
fallacy easier to fall into than to praise old 
times at the expense of the present; and to 
make a true social judgment of two periods is 
exceedingly difficult. But any man who has 
carefully read the political and social history 
of the first half-century of the Republic and 
who has watched the modern Senate for days 
and who knows any considerable number of 
Senators must have moods when he doubts 
whether the old-time moral vigor has been 
kept in the undoubted growth of conventional 
good manners. 


THE SOUTH IN CONGRESS 


HESE belligerent Senators as well as 
Representative Wheeler (of Ken- 
tucky), who indulged in a tirade against Sec- 
retary Hay because the United States prop- 
erly entertained Prince Henry and will send 
a special ambassador to the crowning of 
King Edward, are Southern men—a remark 
that is suggested because, other things being 
equal, we should expect such breaches of 
good manners last and least of all from repre- 
sentative men from old well-bred Southern 
communities. Other things, therefore, are 
not equal: that is to say, the South is repre- 
sented in Congress by some men at least who 
have not inherited the personal dignity of the 
old Southern statesmen, and who do not rep- 
resent the best social traditions of their com- 
munities. 
Neither do they fairly represent the intel- 
lectual activity nor the new practical energy 
of the South. “In the House,” said a 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES “EMINENT CITIZENSHIP” 


Southern man of national reputation a little 
while ago, who has known most Southern 
members of Congress for thirty years, “the 
South is not represented at all. Common- 
place men—nearly all—are those that now 
sit in these seats of the mighty.” This state 
of things is the result of a long and unbroken 
domination of one party. Such a_ political 
condition sends to the front one class of men 
of good personal character but of little force, 
another class that are merely successful local 
bosses, and a third class who are demagogues 
and bullies. The third class is small and 
loud, but the first class is large, inaudible and 
of little practical value. 

Every man who knows our history and 
knows Southern life and its best traditions 
feels sympathy for the people of South Caro- 
lina and of Representative Wheeler’s district 
in Kentucky, and feels regret that the ener- 
getic section of Southern opinion and the 
progressive element of Southern life do not 
find worthy political representation. Great 
things are coming to pass in the South. In- 
dustry is vigorous. Educators are at work 
with zeal. The cities are prosperous. Agri- 
culture is improving in method and increasing 
the wealth of the people. Perhaps no 
parallel could be found to the advance of well- 
being there except in the development of the 
West during the period in which the frontier 
receded from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains. In the old days there was never 
so much wealth, never so much energy, and 
never were there so many men of good training 
in the Southern States as now. The poverty 
of the early post-bellum period is past. Yet the 
Southern representation in Congress lags far 
behind the intelligence, the dignity, and the 
energy of these communities. It would profit 
the Southern States to take their political 
machinery in hand and to see to it that men 
of strength and dignity again enter public 
life. Public life was once their most honored 
calling, and the best men entered it. From 
the old level to Tillman and Wheeler is a 
descent that these recent unseemly events in 
the capitol unpleasantly emphasize in all 
thoughtful men’s minds. 





A GENTLEMAN AND ANOTHER MAN 


a leaving the politics of the South and 
coming to its gentle side, the side of its 
best traditions, here is a gentleman—namely, 
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Major Micah J. Jenkins. He was a soldier in 
the war with Spain who bore himself bravely. 
His comrades and friends decided to give him 
a sword. Lieutenant-Governor Tillman of 
South Carolina was the chairman of the com- 
mittee to purchase it, and he had asked 
President Roosevelt to present the sword to 
Major Jenkins when he should visit the 
Charleston Exposition ; and the President had 
accepted the invitation. But, when the 
President was forced by Senator Tillman to 
withdraw his invitation to the dinner at the 
White House in honor of Prince Henry, his 
nephew, Lieutenant-Governor Tillman, with- 
drew his invitation to the President to present 
the sword! While every gentleman in South 
Carolina was obliged to hang his head in 
shame, Major Jenkins sent to Lieutenant- 
Governor Tillman the following telegram : 


“You are represented in the press as having 
telegraphed President Roosevelt, at the request 
of subscribers to the sword recently offered me 
through you, requesting him to withdraw accept- 
ance to present the same. If this is so, I must 
decline, under these circumstances, to accept 
sword. ‘Thanking you for personal kindness in 
the matter, I am, truly yours, M. J. JENKINS.” 


There are two kinds of men in the world, 
and this little incident shows an excellent 
specimen of each kind. 

The President, characteristically and prop- 
erly, determined to carry out his original 
purpose to visit the Charleston Exposition, to 
the very great pleasure of the people of 
South Carolina. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES “ EMINENT CITIZENSHIP”’ 


HERE have been two conspicuous recent 
occasions when an effort was made to 
select a group of very eminent and influential 
citizens of the United States—men who stand 
for enlightenment and who command the 
greatest public confidence—without reference 
to their political creeds or their wealth or their 
occupations or their places of residence (except 
that in each case it was desirable to have every 
part of the country represented). The result 
is interesting for the light it throws on the 
question, What kinds of men become our most 
eminent citizens ? 

The last occasion was when Mr. Carnegie 
selected the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Institution. If he has succeeded, as he recently 
said in a modest pleasantry, in surrounding 
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himself with cleverer men than he is, who are 
they? The Board of the Carnegie Institution 
is an unusual company, by any measurement. 
A few of them are members of the Board er 
officio, but the offices that they hold are such 
as are usually filled by men of exceptional 
qualities. The roll is as follows: , 

Theodore Roosevelt, born in New York, 
graduated from Harvard College, public ser- 
vant by profession, writer of essays, histories, 
and books of outdoor life, President of the 
United States. 

Willliam P. Frye, born in Maine, 1831, 
graduated from Bowdoin College, lawyer, 
United States Senator from Maine and presi- 
dent pro. tem. of the Senate. 

John Hay, born in Indiana, graduated at 
Brown University, lawyer, secretary to Lincoln 
and his biographer, editor, man of letters, 
diplomatist, Secretary of State. 

John B. Henderson, born in Scotland, 
soldier of the Civil War, lawyer, Congressman 
from Iowa, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Samuel P. Langley, born in Boston, archi- 
tect, engineer, mathematician, astronomer, 
author of many scientific books, member of 
many scientific societies, recipient of many 
honorary degrees, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

John S. Billings, born in Indiana, graduated 
at Miami University, recipient of many 
honorary degrees, surgeon, statistician of vital 
statistics of the surgeon-general’s office and of 
the census, librarian of the New York public 
library. 

William N. Frew, of Pittsburg, an eminent 
lawyer, patron of the arts, philanthropist. 

Lyman J. Gage, born in the State of New 
York, business man, banker and bank presi- 
dent in Chicago, and lately Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Daniel C. Gilman, born in Connecticut, 
graduated from Yale, member of the Yale 
faculty, and president successively of the 
University of California, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and the Carnegie Institution, a resi- 
dent of Baltimore and member of many public 
boards and learned societies. 

Abram S. Hewitt, born in Haverstraw, 
N. Y., graduated from Columbia University, a 
member of Congress, Mayor of New York 
city, iron manufacturer, economic student, and 
philanthropist. 
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Henry L. Higginson, of Boston, born in 
New York, student at Harvard, business man, 
soldier in the Civil War, banker, philanthropist, 
organizer of Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
benefactor, especially of Harvard College. 

Henry Hitchcock, of St. Louis, born in 
Alabama, graduated from Yale University, 
Major and Judge-Advocate on General Sher- 
man’s staff, one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Dean of St. Louis Law 
School. 

Charles L. Hutchinson, born in Massachu- 
setts, grain-merchant, banker, patron of art, 
and president of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
treasurer of the University of Chicago. 

William Lindsay, born in Virginia, lawyer, 
Confederate soldier, judge, United States 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Wayne McVeagh, born in Pennsylvania, 
graduated from Yale, lawyer, Attorney-General 
of the United States under Garfield, indepen- 
dent in politics, diplomatist, now a lawyer in 
Philadelphia. 

Darius O. Mills, born in Westchester 
County, N. Y., bank cashier in Buffalo, a 
California ’49-er, merchant and banker, owner 
of a large fortune, director in many cCorpora- 
tions and a resident of New York for the last 
twenty years. 

S. Weir Mitchell, born in Philadelphia, 
student of the University of Pennsylvania, 
graduated from Jefferson Medical College, 
distinguished physician, member of many 
learned bodies, poet and novelist. 

William W. Morrow, born in Indiana, went 
to California, lawyer of distinction, Congress- 
man, United States Judge of Northern Dis- 
trict of California. 

Elihu Root, born in Clinton, N. Y., grad- 
uated from Hamilton College, lawyer in New 
York city, political campaigner, Secretary 
of War. 

Charles D. Walcott, of Washington, born 
in New York State, Director of the Geological 
Survey, author, and member of many learned 
societies. 

Carroll D. Wright, of Washington, formerly 
of Massachusetts, once a patent lawyer, Chief 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, writer and 
lecturer on economics. 

Edward D. White, of Louisiana, lawyer, 
formerly United States Senator and now 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

John C. Spooner, born in Indiana, soldier, 
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THE ROADS TO 


lawyer, assistant attorney-general of Wiscon- 
sin, United: States Senator from Wisconsin 
two terms. 

Andrew D. White, scholar and author, 
organizer and formerly president of Cornell 
University, diplomatist, now ambassador to 
Germany. 

Seth Low, of New York, born in Brooklyn, 
twice reform Mayor of Brooklyn, president of 
Columbia University, Mayor of New York, the 
inheritor of a fortune and a man of the highest 
public spirit. 

Grover Cleveland, born in Caldwell, N. J., 
studied law at Princeton, Mayor of Buffalo, 
Governor of New York, President of the 
United States two terms, now living at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. He declined and his place 
was filled by— 

William E. Dodge, of New York, merchant, 
man of great public spirit, member of many 
commercial, religious, and benevolent societies. 

Among these are few men of great wealth, 
and only two or three at the utmost who owe, 
in any degree, their prominence and their in- 
fluence directly to their wealth. In nearly 
every case, their influence has been built up 
by public service. The more one studies the 
list the clearer it becomes that unselfish and 
straightforward public service is the most 
direct way to the confidence and high esteem 
of the people of the United States. This 
lesson is taught preéminently by the careers 
of men like Messrs. Roosevelt, Hay, Hewitt, 
McVeagh, Root, Wright, White, Low, and 
Cleveland. Devotion to science and education 
has brought a similar prominence to men like 
Messrs. Langley, Billings, Gilman, Mitchell, 
and Walcott. If these men be accepted as a 
representative group of the most eminent and 
influential citizens (and they seem entitled to 
such a distinction), their careers are full of 
inspiration for American youth; for it is by 
character and solid attainments that most of 
them have reached distinction, not by accidents 
of birth or fortune. And whenever men are 
selected for the highest service, it yet holds— 
holds as true perhaps as it held at any previous 
period of our history—that it is men of careers 
like these that commend themselves. 


THE ROADS TO PUBLIC ESTEEM 


T remains true, as it has been from the 
early days of the ‘Republic, that public 
service is the surest road to public influence 
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and esteem. Public service is a more com- 
prehensive phrase than political service. It 
is meant to include political service and more. 
Take, for instance, the position held by Mr. 
George William Curtis, by Mr. George 
Bancroft and by Mr. James Russell Lowell in 
their generation. Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
Lowell had been in the diplomatic service, 
but it was not especially as diplomats that 
they reached the high place that they held in 
the esteem of their countrymen; nor was it 
merely as men of letters. Or consider such 
men as President Eliot, of Harvard University 
and Dr. D. C. Gilman, in the present genera- 
tion. They achieved eminence as the admin- 
istrators of great educational institutions ; 
but in the public mind they stand also for 
eminent citizenship. They are the embodi- 
ment of high civic virtue. They become dis- 
tinguished simply as citizens. 

In every part of the country there are such 
men. They reach eminence by their work, 
but they do more than that—they compel a 
high degree of public confidence by their 
character and by their unflagging interest in 
the public welfare. The road to eminence of 
this kind is open to every citizen ; and simply 
for the purpose of achieving distinction (which 
is a narrow and unworthy view of the whole 
subject) there is no better investment that a 
man can make of his time and energy than to 
show an earnest public spirit. Mr. Ogden, 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Hanna, whose portraits 
happen to be published in this magazine, each 
for a different reason, are apt illustrations of 
this wholesome principle. 

While our democracy is very cruel to its 
spectacular heroes and shows in many small 
ways the proverbial fickleness of a mob, it is 
yet true that public opinion, when it settles 
into a conviction, deals justly and generously 
with useful men. 

Lately complaint has been uttered of a 
lack of appreciation of men who give their 
lives to pure science, perhaps with some 
reason. But surely both the esteem and the 
substantial reward that have been won by 
many such men forbid a sweeping conclusion 
of neglect. 

As for men of letters, the general respect 
paid to them has steadily risen in our country 
during the last half century. Especially is 
this true in the case of literary men who are 
also men of learning, such as historians. It 
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does not follow that every popular novelist 
wins respect in proportion to his financial 
earnings ; for the public is more discriminating 
in bestowing its esteem than it is in spending 
its cash. There are popular novelists whose 
work has not brought them any greater social 
distinction than other successful manufacturers 
have achieved. But every man who has really 
put his generation under intellectual obliga- 
tions can bear testimony to the passing of the 
social as well as the financial Grub Street. 
The writers who keep alive the historic com- 
plaint of social neglect, if there be such, 
have, as a rule, not given society any sufficient 
reason to esteem them. 

Nor is it true that sheer wealth opens all 
the doors of public esteem to men. Taken 
as a Class, it is even doubtful whether our 
millionaires are even justly judged by public 
opinion. Certainly in many ways a very rich 
man is at a disadvantage. A man of only a 
moderate fortune is more likely to win the 
high esteem of his contemporaries by his 
public spirit than a very rich man who shows 
the same degree of public spirit. 

Since there is no practical appeal from the 
judgment of a democracy, it is fortunate that 
its judgments are in the main and in the long 
run likely to be as accurate as—as—well, for 
that matter, who else has a judgment in the 
long run? Public opinion is the only court 
that holds an unending session. 


THE DEMOCRATIC AND THE MONARCHICAL 
STATES OF MIND 


T was a shrewd remark made recently by 
the London Sfectator that it was easy for 
the European mind to misunderstand the 
meaning of the hearty American welcome to 
Prince Henry of Prussia. The peculiarity of 
the American mind and manner is that our 
welcome to the Prince has no deep meaning. 
The welcome was genuine and hearty; the 
polite speeches made to him in public and 
in private were sincere ; and the entertainment 
provided for him was provided with the hope 
to please him. He was a distinguished guest ; 
we were glad to have him; we told him so, 
and we tried to show him so. Weare friendly 
to the great nation from which he came, and 
we hope ever to be so. But that is the begin- 
and the end of the whole matter. 
And there was nothing in the pleasant 
international incident to provoke European 
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jealousy. Trade treaties, political action— 
public action of every sort—will be affected 
not a whit by the visit, except as we always 
trade and deal with men and nations whom 
we pleasantly know with a somewhat greater 
ease than with strangers. 

But the welcome of a royal visitor to the 
United States does not have quite the same 
meaning as it might have in any European 
country. Neither is the popular attitude 
toward him the same. It is doubtful whether 
any considerable body of public opinion in 
Europe can ever quite clearly understand the 
democratic state of mind. The American in- 
ability to understand the ordinary European 
attitude toward princes has, of course, been a 
subject of merriment for a hundred years. 
There is a difference—a great difference even 
if subtle—between the two states of mind, a 
difference between the man who lives under 
a king and the man who does not. Their out- 
look on life is not the same. Yet, it is hoped, 
in our own fashion we know how to entertain 
a royal visitor pleasantly without giving war- 
rant to sweeping inferences. Certainly our 
late visitor was very welcome, although we do 
not and cannot have quite the same outlook 
upon human society that he has, nor as those 
about him have. 


SAVING THE TARIFF ISSUE FOR 1903 


HE two great measures in Congress 
that involve definite policies of large 
importance are the bills to repeal the war taxes 
and to reduce the duty on Cuban products im- 
ported into the United States. In dealing 
with these Congress runs squarely up against 
the broad subject of the tariff. After too long 
a delay an agreement was reached by the 
leaders of the House to reduce the tariff on 
Cuban products twenty per cent.—that is to 
say, to make these duties twenty per cent. less 
than the rates prescribed by the Dingley law. 
It is expected that the Senate will favor a 
greater reduction. 

The House decided, when the bill to repeal 
the war taxes came up, to permit no amend- 
ments to it. In this way a general tariff 
debate was adroitly avoided and the bill to re- 
peal the war taxes was passed—unwisely in 
the judgment of many economists, since un- 
usual drafts may be made on the Treasury at 
some early time, to cut an isthmian canal, for 
instance. 
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In the Republican management of both these 
measures in the House, the plan was carried 
out to keep the Dingley tariff intact and not 
even to permit discussion of it. Representative 
Babcock’s bill to put on the free list products 
that compete with the products of the steel 
trust and its raw materials was shut off from 
consideration 

At about the same time a meeting of Demo- 
cratic leaders was held at the Manhattan Club 
in New York city to formulate, at least in a 
tentative way, a national party programme. 
The principal speaker was ex-Senator David 
B. Hill, and the burden of his speech was 
tariff retorm. As he remarked, it is not a new 
issue “but it is an old one that has grown 
better by age.” It is the only one, it may be 
recalled, on which a national Democratic suc- 
cess has been won in post-bellum times. It 
seems Clear that party lines will be drawn on 
the tariff at the next Congressional election 
and at the next Presidential election. If the 
Democratic party should again make a bundle 
of irrelevant issues—anti-Imperialism and 
what not—the people may again fail to lay 
emphasis on the tariff. But if a campaign be 
conducted with the same concentration of pub- 
lic opinion on this one topic as was made in 
Mr. Cleveland’s time, there may be no novelty 
about it but there will at least be vigor and a 
clear-cut political contest. Everything will 
depend on the personality of the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. If a man who 
has the robust qualities of a Tilden or a 
Cleveland be found, we may once more have 
an enlightening campaign. 


TWO SUBJECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION’S REPORT 


HE Industrial Commission, after its 
years of labor, gathered together a 

large mass of interesting facts, but some of 
its most ambitious recommendations have not 
shown a clear way out of our difficulties. It 
proposed, for instance, a graduated Federal 
tax on corporations that do an interstate 
business, which includes practically all cor- 
porations. Now publicity is one thing and 
taxation is another. The proposition to com- 
pel publicity, such as was made, for instance, 
by the President in his Message, has met 
very wide public approval. But the taxation 
of corporate property is a State duty and 
necessity. The National Government could 


secure publicity without taxation ; and double 
taxation of interstate corporations, however 
small it might be, would be a discrimination 
against corporate as distinguished from indi- 
vidual property. 

The Commission brought forward also the 
old discussion of export prices that are 
cheaper than domestic prices of the same 
products. Many manufacturers, small and 
large, sell their wares at a lower price for 
export than for domestic trade. On the face 
of it, this seems wrong, and public opinion 
resents it. There is reason for resentment 
when the products thus sold are so protected 
by duties that a monopoly of the home 
market is possible. In other words, a tariff 
that enables a manufacturer to receive an 
abnormal profit is legitimately open to attack. 

But there are many products sold for ex- 
port at lower prices than for domestic trade 
for other reasons; and the economists might 
learn these reasons by a little experience in 
trade. For instance, a manufacturer wishes 
to introduce his wares in England, where 
there is a natural prejudice against them. He 
believes that if the English once begin to use 
his product they will find it better than the 
rival English product. The best method of 
making an entry into the market may be by 
selling it low, by selling it at first even with- 
out a profit. A low price is one of the 
methods of extending the market. And the 
reason for selling wares cheaper abroad than 
at home is sometimes found in the necessity 
of getting rid of surplus product without de- 
moralizing the normal market. These methods 
of trade are legitimate. 

In spite of the fact that tradesmen have 
too much to do with legislation, legislators 
and economists know too little about trade. 


PERMANENT TENURE FOR FOURTH-CLASS 
POSTMASTERS 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL PAYNE has 
not been regarded by the public as a 
strenuous civil-service reformer; but almost 
his first official act was an announcement that 
fourth-class postmasters may not be removed 
except for cause. This policy may have been 
determined by a higher authority. But, be its 
origin what it may, it is in line with the Presi- 
dent’s vigorous and well-informed merit policy. 
If it can be made a permanent part of the ad- 
ministration of the Post-Office Department, 
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the largest remaining resource of the spoilsmen 
will be taken away from them. Sucha policy 
need not cause the retention of any incom- 
petent or unacceptable postmaster anywhere, 
but it would prevent the unseemly scramble 
that disgraces the country after every Presi- 
dential election. In fact a continuous scram- 
ble goes on for these places, and the time 
of Congressmen and of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and of the President is taken up by it, to 
the detriment of the public business and to the 
demoralization of the service. 


THE MIGRATION TO NEW YORK CITY 


HERE is an interesting meaning in the 

migration of persons from the differ- 

ent States of the Union to New York City. 

This table shows the number of natives of 
several States that have gone to live there: 





oned > AEE ee 56,000 ee SOPOT T Ee 
Pennsylvania............. 36,000 Rhode Island.........:... 4,000 
Massachusetts ............ 25,000 ee Sarre 
SS ee ee 22,700 Michigan ...... 3,400 
Connecticut ..........000. 20,000 Missouri....... 3,400 

Se ee 12,000 ~=California...... 2s00 3,200 
ne en SEO ee 9,000 ONS co a56.cess Se n530 + 3,100 
SES ae 8,000 [OO ee ea pe 2,500 
North Carolina........... 6,500 IRAN esp nccnics «hANa0's 2,400 
ae 5,600 New Hampshire.......... 2,300 
South Carolina........... 4,400 i rr ere 2,100 


The migration from New England and 
from populous States which have great com- 
mercial interests, such as Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois and Ohio, was to be expected; but the 
fact that at first sight is surprising is the 
large migration from some of the Southern 
States — Virginia 22,700, North Carolina 
6,500, South Carolina 4,400 and Georgia 
4,000. Some of these (no doubt many from 
Virginia) are colored persons; but this con- 
siderable migration across isothermal lines is 
not all explained by the facts of developed 
commerce and industry, as the migration 
from the Middle States is explained, but 
rather from the backwardness of industry till 
a very recent period. This tide ought now 
to change its course; for the South offers 
great practical opportunities. 


A GREAT NEW MOVEMENT IN POPULAR 
EDUCATION 


OLLOWING the Slater Fund, to aid the 
education of the blacks, and the Pea- 
body Fund, to aid the education of both races 
in the South, comes an even more important 
help to Southern education without distinc- 
tion of sex or creed or color. The General 
Education Board, which has applied to Con- 
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gress for a charter, has been organized as a 
body of representative men to receive and to 
administer funds for this patriotic purpose. 
They have already more than a million dollars. 

Wisely as previous benefactions for a simi- 
lar purpose have been administered, this 
broad movement has the advantage of the ex- 
perience of the other boards and a new and 
vigorous force in addition. Mr. William H. 
Baldwin, Jr., of New York, is the chairman 
of the board; and it is not too much to say 
that the cause of popular education has never 
before had the service of a man of such 
energy combined with so much experience in 
the world of affairs. Mr. Baldwin is yet in 
the period of his tremendous youthful energy. 
He*is a graduate of Harvard. He has 
achieved at an unusually early age a promi- 
nent position in the business world as a suc- 
cessful railroad manager, first in the North- 
west, then as the general manager of the 
Southern Railway system, and now as presi- 
dent of the Long Island Railroad; he has 
won by the sheer force of his personality a 
foremost place among the most useful citizens 
of New York; he was the chairman of the 
Committee of Fifteen in New York, which 
was the most successful organization of the 
kind that was ever formed in that city, and 
its revolutionary work was done with broad 
common sense and practical efficiency; and 
he has been for years the financial adviser 
and friend of Tuskegee Institute. The 
direction of a great movement for popular 
education by such a man is without precedent. 
He will not give up his position in business 
affairs, of course. He will simply infuse bus- 
iness methods into educational help. 

The board has also the benefit of the wis- 
dom and of the experience of Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, the general agent of both the Slater 
Fund and the Peabody Funds; of Dr. Daniel 
C. Gilman, president of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution and president and vice-president respect- 
ively of these two Funds; of Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden, the president of the Southern Educa- 
tion Board; and it has the benefit of the 
enthusiasm and the services of Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, as treasurer, himself a South- 
ern man by birth and a generous benefactor 
of education. 

The aim of the board is not a “mission- 
ary” aim. It is broadly patriotic. It will do 
its work in a practical way—its personnel is a 
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guarantee of that—without fads or theories, 
without sectional feeling, race prejudice or 
any aim except the building up of the 
neglected masses of our population. It is or- 
ganized on a broader basis than any body 
was ever before organized for such a pur- 
pose; and its personnel includes men _ of 
Northern birth and men of Southern birth. 
It is not unlikely that this board may exert 
the strongest force in aid of popular educa- 
tion that has ever been brought to bear on 
public opinion. It ought to receive a larger 
fund than any board has ever had to admin- 
ister; for it has machinery, experience, 
sources of definite first-hand information and 
practical ability such as has perhaps never 
before been brought to such an_ under- 
taking. 


INVESTING IN DEMOCRATIC GROWTH 


HE principles that have been carefully 

worked out by experience and have 

been demonstrated as scientific in this whole 
matter of educational aid are these— 

(1) It is worth while to help those that 
help themselves, and only those. 

(2) It is best worth while to help the pub- 
lic that helps ‘itself, because by building up 
public sentiment a permanent investment is 
made in democracy. 

These simple principles clear the atmosphere 
and open the way to work of incal- 
culable value. In the first place, there is no 
room left for mendicancy, nor for condescen- 
sion, nor for “missionary” work. The taint 
of charity is removed. 

To give money to an institution that is main- 
tained by private funds may or may not doa 
public service. It is true, for instance, that 
many of our colleges now have endowed 
scholarships that go begging because the 
beneficiaries feel that they become objects of 
charity when they accept them; and free 
tuition in theological schools has worked for 
the lowering of the type of men who patronize 
them. So, too, it may be true and it often is 
that the endowing of colleges and private 
schools, if they are not managed with the 
greatest skill, holds back the development of 
the proper idea of education. Education is 
thought of as something apart, something 
endowed, something that cannot pay, some- 
thing that must smack of charity. It keeps 
too far away from the community’s life to 





become an organic part of it. It becomes 
something superimposed on society, not a 
natural outgrowth of it. 

But since there are unfortunate and back- 
ward communities where for some reason the 
training of the young is neglected because pub- 
lic opinion is not well-informed or is not alert, 
is not in earnest or is not able—what can be 
done for them? Charity is out of place in a 
self-reliant democracy, as it ought to be out of 
place. The task is not only to train the young 
of this generation but to train public opinion 
so that it will train the young of every succeed- 
ing generation and self-reliance must be the 
first lesson taught. 

It has been proved over and over again that 
in such communities, whatever be the cause 
of their backwardness, a great and lasting ser- 
vice may be done by helping the public that 
helps itself. However poor the public may 
be, if it will tax itself to a reasonable limit, 
such taxation opens the door for help. It 
cannot or will not provide good schools, and 
poor schools are little better than none. But 
if the fund raised by taxation in such a commu- 
nity can be judiciously supplemented, always 
in proportion to the effort of the community— 
by this method real help can be given that it 
is legitimate both to give and to receive. It. 
makes no paupers. It carries no insults. 
It is not personal, and it is not offensive. It 
is a Contribution to democracy, and not to 
individuals nor to private enterprises. The 
money is distributed through the public 
channels solely for the public good. It trains 
the tax-payer; it trains the local board of 
administration ; it builds up public opinion; 
and it thus bears fruit generation after 
generation. 

Since it is organized to do work on this 
broad and scientific principle, this General 
Education Board is entitled to be regarded as 
the best agency for the wise administration of 
benefactions to the public welfare that has 
ever been organized. Its work is educational. 
Its field is the country—for the present the 
Southern States only because, for reasons 
that antedate all men now living, help is most 
needed there—help for communities, to be 
given without regard to sex or race. 

The Board ought to receive many millions 
of dollars in gifts and bequests for its patriotic 
work. There is not another channel whereby 
a man may be so sure of investing his money 
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in the development both of the people now 
living and of those yet to be born. 


THE NEW RELATION OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 
TO LIFE 


A’ officer of Columbia University in New 
York City recently compiled a list of 
the number of students at our largest universi- 


ties. The attendance at the largest institu- 
tions is; 
SEE Asasecissuss <i 5,576 BEREODIA.. 55500505553 35536 
Serr 4,422 Ub. | ere. oS 
RNR 5p esdspsens 3-812 W£ESDONSIN, .. 24.20.0500 02,012 
ee SER er Peer ee 3,727 NMIG.cheskchesesreseee 2,680 
Co rrr 3,540 Pennsylvania........... 2,520 
Total, 35,845. 


This list includes undergraduates, post-grad- 
uates and students in the professional schools ; 
and, of course, these are but a small propor- 
tion of the number of youths that are in train- 
ing at all the colleges in the country. But 
even these numbers are large enough to show 
that college training, among the educated 
classes, has come to be regarded, not as a 
merely desirable experience for youth, but to 
a degree as a necessity. At any rate, it is 
fast coming to be a matter of course. The 
enormous increase in college attendance during 
the last twenty-five years is one of the most 
noteworthy facts in our recent social history. 
And it must be true that both a larger number 
and a larger proportion of youths in the United 
States in this generation receive collegiate 
training than ever received it in any other 
country at any time. 

The most obvious inferences are the general 
spread of well-being, the ambition of American 
families and the very general appreciation of 
higher education, both because of its direct 
benefits and because of its social power. Col- 
lege life in its whole length and breadth is not 
so closely associated with profound learning 
nor with professional ambitions as it was a gen- 
eration ago. The dominant motive is general 
culture and social ambition. 

A noteworthy fact shown even by this short 
table of the attendance of the largest ten insti- 
tutions is the presence of so many free State 
universities in the list. These are all young 
institutions, but they show the strongest 
movement of our time in collegiate education. 
They indicate the rising tide in American edu- 
cational life. There is no doubt that in another 
generation they will have a far greater number 
of students than the privately endowed colleges. 
Wherever a State university, without tuition 
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fees, has been planted and properly managed, 
the number of students has increased beyond 
anticipation and at a far more rapid rate than 
they have increased in the church colleges or 
in the non-State institutions While our 
strong, old, already endowed and historic col- 
leges, such as Harvard and Yale and the great 
new endowed schools of the type of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will continue to grow, the 
greater growth in the future will be in State 
institutions. 

And this tendency is in keeping with the 
true democratic spirit. If it be true that a 
university is a necessary institution to a com- 
munity—that it does a real public service— 
then it follows that the public should maintain 
it as a part of the public-school system. This 
idea is not even yet accepted by a large body 
of public opinion ; but it was Jefferson’s idea 
and it is now the dominant idea in many States, 
Michigan, for example, and Minnesota and 
Kansas and Wisconsin and Texas and many 
more. And these States are demonstrating 
the soundness of the plan by the very rapid 
growth of their free universities. The old ar- 
gument that a college was necessarily an insti- 
tution for the benefit of a very small part of 
the population begins to lose its force when 
State institutions receive a constantly increas- 
ing attendance, 

Moreover, the State university puts educa- 
tion on anewand more democratic and whole- 
some basis. It makes it more directly an or- 
ganic part of the community’s life. The idea 
disappears that college training is a thing that 
only the rich or the well-to-do may aspire to; 
and it encourages the idea that it is good for 
the capable of all financial and social classes. 
The exclusiveness of the old education is for- 
gotten; and the atmosphere is cleared of a 
hundred misconceptions of life that colleges 
cherished. It is significant, too, that the de- 
velopment of this idea was left to the common- 
wealths in the West. It could not naturally 
grow in the older States where the traditions 
of education had a strong hold. The growth 
of Harvard and of Yale and of Princeton and 
of such schools is the natural result of the 
growth of the country and of good manage- 
ment. But the rise of the great State uni- 
versities is the rise of a new idea of education, 
and of a new idea of it in reference to the com- 
mon good. It is the adaptation of it to demo- 
cratic life. 
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ABOUT THE OVERPRODUCTION OF SCHOLARS 
HE distinguished rector of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin has recently expressed 
regret that so many institutions of learning 
have been established in the United States, 
because he fears we shall make the mistake 
of training more scholars than there is demand 
for. A certain waste of men is inevitable in 
the ranks of learning as in the ranks of all 
other professions and crafts. For some will 
be trained to scholarship who have no great 
aptitude for it and still less aptitude for 
getting on in the world. Already we have 
some such waste, and there will be more as 
the number of scholars increases. But there 
seems little danger of such a surplus of misfit 
learning here as there is in Germany. Our 
large endowment of practical sense, and, 
most of all, the mobility of American society are 
our safeguards. The American college, even 
the American university, is regarded rather as 
a general training place for youth than asa 
place where men dedicate themselves for- 
ever to scholarship. The graver danger is 
that the spirit of scholarship will not take a 
firm hold on enough men. There is another 
difference, too. In Germany many a man 
whose chances of success or of distinction is 
limited seeks a scholar’s career because it 
seems the easiest way out of poverty or 
obscurity. But there are so many other easier 
ways in the United States that a correspond- 
ing temptation is not felt by the same class 
here The difference of social conditions 
will for a long time save us from the German 
misfortune 
There is still another difference which is 
perhaps less to our credit. It is not the 
number of universities, but the strength of 
the personalities of the great teachers that 
determines the careers of youth. Men of 
great learning, who love learning for its own 
sake, are more numerous, or if not more 
numerous they are stronger, in the German 
than in the American schools. They stand 
out as great forces in German life. We have 
few such men. Indeed we seem to have fallen 
on a generation of few really great teachers. 
Our youth select the universities that they 
will attend for other reasons than because of 
the presence of particular teachers of great 
eminence. In some of our professional schools 
are men of sufficient renown to attract pupils ; 
but in our academic life there are few such. 


We are building universities faster than we 
produce great men as teachers. One of the 
incidental disadvantages of our easy multiplica- 
tion of endowments is that we lay too great 
stress on equipment and too little on per- 
sonalities. 

For these reasons and more, the guardians 
of our learning are not likely to share the 
German fear for us. In fact, American 
scholarship, like most other things American, 
is yet in its youthful period of first awakening. 


THE ENGLISH-JAPANESE TREATY AS A GREAT 
HISTORICAL EVENT 


HE treaty of alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan to insure the terri- 
torial integrity of China and Korea and to 
keep an open door to trade in the Chinese 
Empire is one of the most important, for it 
may become one of the furthest-reaching, 
events of recent international politics. The 
treaty is to last five years; its aim is to keep 
the status quo; it seeks to maintain “equal 
opportunities in those countries [China and 
Korea] for the commerce and industry of all 
nations ;” if one Power becomes involved in 
war with one other Power the other will 
remain neutral, but if with two other Powers 
the other will come to its rescue. 

The meaning of it is that Russia in partic- 
ular is to be checked in any design she may 
have on Chinese territory and in any move- 
ment that she may make to close any port of 
Chinese territory to the trade of other 
nations. And England comes to Japan’s aid 
in maintaining the present condition in Korea. 
But the effect of the treaty is wider than any 
specific purpose of this nature. 

It is, to begin with, significant because the 
greatest naval Power in the world admits into 
the front rank of nations, by such a treaty, 
the youngest naval Power. It is a great dip- 
lomatic triumph for Japan, and it gives her a 
standing that she never had before. In the 
next place it is practically a declaration that 
Russia, Germany, and France shall not be 
allowed to take more colonial possessions in 
the Far East. This is almost the same as to 
say that the whole earth has now been par- 
titioned and that colonial extension must 
cease. The treaty, in the third place, is of 
great importance to us and to the world be- 
cause it fortifies our diplomatic work in secur- 
ing a general international agreement in favor 
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of the open door for trade in China. With 
the treaty we had nothing to do, and we are 
in no way, not even indirectly, a party to it. 
But it gives definite military and naval sup- 
port to our policy. 

If it lift up Japanese pride it also strength- 
ens Japanese power; and it will enormously 
hasten the further development of Japan as a 
modern nation. There is no other chapter in 
modern history quite so interesting as the 
quick rise of Japan out of Oriental isolation 
into the family of modern nations. It is the 
only non-Christian country that has reached 
such a distinction. Such a movement implies 
greater leadership and more successful states- 
manship than the Western world yet appre- 
ciates; for in Western history there has 
never been progress equal to this. 

On the other hand, too, this alliance in 
effect establishes English influence and Eng- 
lish power on the tight little islands at the 
eastward outpost of the great double conti- 
nent of Asia and Europe, just as English 
power has stood for a thousand years on the 
tight island kingdom at the western outpost 
of the continent. On the eastern shore of 
one great ocean and on the western shore of 
the other English influence guards the wel- 
fare of mankind; and we, who are English 
and republican, hold the great continent be- 
tween—in friendly relations and in full sym- 
pathy with the English-Japanese purpose, but 
without entangling alliances with anybody. 
The world seems to be getting itself in order 
according to the wide-reaching, natural and 
necessary plans of those who have fairly won 
its leadership; and every such great move- 
ment seems to make for the peace and the 
orderly development of mankind. 


THE RIOTS AT BARCELONA, SPAIN 


AXATION and Poverty were the two 
archrioters. Heavy and unequal tax- 

ation upon food and wines which are taken into 
cities and towns maintains perpetual discontent. 
Times have been hard, and Spanish lack of 
enterprise prevents the soil from yielding all 
it might. The Government has enacted a 
high tariff, which discriminates against Amer- 
ican machinery and tools, and hinders any 
improved system of agriculture The province 
of Catalonia is both poor and_ irritable. 
Barcelona itself is the trading city of Spain. 
Her merchants export cotton prints, silks, 
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fruits, wines, oil, and before the Spanish- 
American war they carried on a_ thriving 
trade with Cuba. The war and the loss of 
Cuba disturbed and in part stopped that trade. 
Factories, counting-houses, ship-owners, and 
most of the population felt the depreciation 
of income and of values. Moreover there 
had been a general overproduction of manu- 
factured goods, and business was stagnant. 
The Catalans, by nature indisposed to be 
patient, were ready for a riot; and a general 
tremor in the air attracted socialists and mal- 
contents who flocked to the city in numbers. 
The powder needed but the spark. 

On Shrove Tuesday a workman was amus- 
ing himself by throwing dangerous torpedoes 
in the principal street. He was arrested. 
The carnival crowd rushed upon the police- 
man, who was obliged to use his revolver. A 
boy fourteen years old was badly wounded. 
The crowd was roused to fury, and swept the 
streets, throwing stones, smashing windows, 
setting fire to carnival floats, and driving back 
the police. Everybody fled to their houses 
and shops, and barricaded their doors. The 
soldiers finally cleared the streets, but the 
city looked as if it had been sacked. 

Laborers regarded this as a favorable time 
to demand higher wages and shorter hours, 
and struck by tens of thousands. Anarchists, 
who have always found Barcelona a congenial 
place, came from France and Italy. Sons 
and grandsons of Carlists joined the mob out 
of respect for family tradition. Republicans 
hurried to the city to propagate their faith. 
All these elements mingled and rioted to- 
gether in one revel of murder, arson and 
promiscuous disorder. One can perceive by 
the character of the different acts whether 
the dominant element in the mob was social- 
istic, republican or Carlist. For example, the 
mob would not let meat be taken from the 
slaughter houses, nor cattle be killed, nor 
provisions be brought into town, nor ships 
discharge their cargoes, because it wished 
famine to add to the tumult. Here we detect 
the hand of the social reformer who desires 
to clear away the old order so that he can lay 
the foundation of his own hobby. On the 
other hand, a group of rioters found that a 
baker had raised the price of his bread; so 
they shot him. Here we perceive the Carlists, 
children of tradition. The burning of fac- 
tories points to strikers, attacks on convents 
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and the Jesuit College to Republicans Other 
acts yield less readily to special analysis. 
The mob attacked the prison, stopped the 
street cars, pulled up the rails, burnt the tax 
offices, robbed and pillaged for days. The 
police and the infantry were powerless, and 
there were fears that the disorders, riots and 


strikes would extend all over Spain, but the 
Government, apparently at General Weyler’s 
instigation, sent cavalry and artillery, and 
after some forty or fifty rioters were killed 
and five hundred wounded in various battles, 
the barricades were carried, the mob was put 
down, and peace restored. 


THE SECURITY-HOLDING COMPANY 


THE NATURE AND THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THIS NEW 
DEVICE IN FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION, WHEREBY CONTROL 
MAY BE RETAINED WITH ONLY A MINORITY OWNERSHIP 


[This is the first of a series of monthly articles in each of which some timely and vital subject of the financial world will be 
taken up] 


HE ssecurity-holding company is a 
| financial device of enormous possi- 
bilities which, outside of professional 
financial circles, is yet little understood. But 
no financial or economic subject has so held 
the public mind since the President directed 
the Attorney-General to bring suit against 
the Northern Securities Company to deter- 
mine whether it be in violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. The discussion that has 
been provoked by this action of the President 
has thrust the subject forward more promi- 
nently than years of ordinary events would 
have done; and a plain explanation of this 
comparatively new device is timely—the more 
so because it appeals mightily to the imagina- 
tion of economists as well as financiers ; and 
arouses the fears of those who are dis- 
turbed by the rapid growth of great organi- 
zations 
In fact, the security-holding company, while 
it is a perfectly logical and natural outgrowth 
of existing conditions and tendencies, is also 
a creation of such a startling kind as to rise 
to the dignity of a new discovery in financial 
management. The credit of its first use 
belongs probably to the late C P Hunting- 
ton If he had no other claim to distinction 
the discovery, or the creation, of this device 
would entitle him to remembrance as a daring 
and constructive financial mind. 
The device is: simple, in theory at least. 
But the discussion provoked by the recent 


ruling of the Supreme Court and by the 
President’s action has so covered up the real 
nature of it with politics and legal conjectures 
that it seems worth while to explain it in the 
simplest terms. It is one of those theoreti- 
cally simple and powerful devices which in 
practice quickly becomes exceedingly com- 
plex No other device so well illustrates the 
swiftly moving machinery of financial man- 
agement. 

Suppose A be a railway company of ten 
millions of dollars’ stock and B be another 
company of the same capitalization. Their 
combined stock is twenty millions. Suppose 
an individual own fifty-one per cent. of each 
company’s stock, his holdings must be ten 
and a fifth millions of the stock. In order to 
keep control of the two companies an indi- 
vidual must keep control of more than ten 
millions of stock. 

But suppose a corporation be substituted 
for the individual. This corporation by own- 
ing fifty-one per cent. of the stock of these 
two companies would, of course, control them. 
But the controlling corporation may issue 
shares of its own, as an individual cannot ; 
and the holders of fifty-one per cent. of this 
corporation’s stock will control it and conse- 
quently control the roads controlled by it. 
In other words, the holders of fifty-one per 
cent. of fifty-one per cent. of the railroads’ 
stock can by this device control both rail- 
roads. Whereas to control both these rail- 
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roads an individual must own more than ten 
millions of their stock, a man or a group of 
men by holding only a little more than five 
millions of the security-holding company’s 
stock may control them both. In_ other 
words a little more than five millions of dol- 
lars (counting all stock at par) can by this 
device exercise the same power that an in- 
dividual could exercise with ten millions. 

This supposed case is the theory, in its 
simplest form, and it shows the principle of 
the security-holding company. In practice 
the foregoing plain suppositions would seldom 
work out precisely as indicated. But it is 
possible that even a smaller proportion of 
capital might control both railways. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the stock of the secur- 
ity-holding company did not represent railway 
stock share for share, but was watered. 
Then the organizers of the security-holding 
company might retain control of both rail- 
ways by investing or retaining an even smaller 
proportion of the par value of the railway 
stock than about one-fourth. 

In other words, the security-holding com- 
pany is a device of enormous possibilities of 
manipulation and concentration, with a chance 
ot obtaining or of retaining the control of 
properties without actual physical consolida- 
tion of them and by the ownership of securities 
of very much less than the value of half the 
railway properties. Such are the possibilities 
of the device for securing or retaining control 
of properties. 

Look at it now from the outside or minor- 
ity investor’s point of view. An investor of 
a million dollars at par in one of the railway’s 
stocks would own one-tenth of that one rail- 
road. An investor of a million in the secur- 
ity-holding company’s stock would own no 
share of either railway, but only the equiva- 
lent of one-twentieth of both railways, if the 
security-holding company’s stock represented, 
share for share, the stock of the railways ; 
and he would own a smaller proportion if the 
security-holding company’s stock were issued 
on a different basis. The security-holding 
company, therefore, is a device that appeals 
to controlling owners more strongly than to 
minority investors; and it requires a greater 
degree of confidence in its management to 
attract investment than an ordinary company 
requires. In fact, it is a piece of machinery 
that can be used to advantage only by strong 
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men who control great properties and who in- 
spire the greatest confidence. An investor 
who buys stocks in such an organization buys 
not any concrete property whatever, but he 
invests in the men who manage it. 

As machinery for hastening the control of 
great properties by a small group of men, by 
a proportionately small investment, the simple 
device is a work of genius. The actual 
power that the credit and the confidence of 
strong men in the control of great properties 
gives them can, by means of it, be enor- 
mously increased. By extending the opera- 
tion of a great security-holding company a 
very much smaller sum of money could con- 
ceivably control all the railways in the Union 
than would be required to own even a small 
part of them. Men who own a bare majority 
of the stock of a group of railways may 
relieve themselves of nearly half their invest- 
ment and still retain control. It marks a 
new epoch in the possibilities of consolidation 
—rather of control without consolidation. 

It is little wonder, then, that it came into 
being somewhat under suspicion and that it 
has encountered criticism and opposition and 
provoked a succession of efforts to thwart its 
development. It will not be developed fur- 
ther till its legal status is more clearly deter- 
mined; but there is little doubt that it is a 
device that has come to stay, whatever the 
decisions of the courts may be. 

But like all other large organizations, secur- 
ity-holding companies will grow about strong 
personalities and great successful companies. 
They can have no safe and legitimate place 
in connection with companies that have not 
already proved to be permanent and sound; 
and in order to inspire public confidence they 
require even a stronger degree of confidence 
in their management than any other kind of 
financial organizations. 

The delicacy and the present uncertainty 
of the legal status of security-holding com- 
panies were indicated by the temporary flurry 
that followed the announcement of the Gov- 
ernment’s suit, brought by the Attorney- 
General, against the Northern Securities 
Company, to test the question whether it 
violates the Sherman anti-trust law by being 
an organization in restraint of interstate com- 
merce. The opinion given by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox is that it is in violation of the anti- 
trust law. With this opinion by the Depart- 
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ment of Justice it was clearly the President’s 
duty to order the suit. It did not follow, as 
ill-informed clamor had it, that suit might be 
instituted against such organizations as the 
United States Steel Corporation; for preced- 
ing decisions of the Supreme Court had prac- 
tically restricted the application of the anti- 
trust law to interstate railroads; and until 
the suit is tried it is vain to conjecture what 
the result will be. Apparently strong argu- 
ments can be made on either side. 

The railway cases that have already been 
tried under the anti-trust act and decided 
adversely to the railroads turned on definite 
contracts between independent companies to 
restrict competition. These were declared to 
be “in restraint of trade among the several 
States.” The main purpose of these con- 
tracts, and of the contracts that were 
brought before the court in the Addyston 
Pipe Company case, were declared to be to 
restrict trade. On the other hand, it will 
be argued that the Northern Securities Com- 
pany was not organized to restrict com- 
merce, except in the same sense in which any 
owner of one railway by buying a competing 
railway prevents a demoralization of rates. 
The dominant motive in every such transac- 
tion is to lessen the harm done by compe- 
tition, but not directly to restrain trade. 
Moreover, if a securities company cannot buy 
competing railroads, could the individual or 
corporate owner of one road buy a com- 
peting line? 

On the other hand, if a securities company 
can lawfully get control of two roads why not 
of ten? and if of ten why not, conceivably 
of all? 

The courts have seldom if ever had a case 
before them which involved such enormous 
commercial interests. 

It is likely to be a long time before the 
case is finally decided in the Supreme Court, 
whither it will, of course, be taken. But no 
man who knows the difference between a 
large commercial or financial tendency and a 
restraining statute has much doubt of the 
ultimate outcome, whatever the court may 
decide. The idea of securities-companies is 
sure to be worked out in some form; for it is 
a logical outcome of the irresistible tendency 
to great consolidations. And great consoli- 
dations will continue as long as strong men 
who can command the largest measure of 
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financial confidence find it advantageous to 
make them. 

The fact is often forgotten, let it be again 
said, that the growth of consolidations is not 
a law of nature, but the definite work of 
strong personalities. Behind every great and 
successful organization there is a man or 
there are men whose organizing ability and 
whose character and credit are such as to 
compel ‘confidence. The movement will be 
largely determined in the future by the same 
principle. Great security-holding companies 
will come into existence, in whatever form 
the law will permit, and will increase in power 
in proportion to the strength of the men who 
are behind them. 

The interest that the Government’s suit 
against the Northern Securities Company has 
for the economist is the appeal that this new 
machinery of consolidation makes to the 
imagination. It is a device whereby the 
strongest men in finance may greatly hasten 
consolidation, and whereby they may consoli- 
date consolidations with an ease _ hitherto 
unknown. It is one step, and a long step, 
toward the conceivable concentration of con- 
trol of all our greatest transportation systems 
by a smaller and smaller number of strong 
men who may actually own a smaller and 
smaller proportion of the real property. 

The first movement against the Northern 
Securities Company, which holds a control- 
ling part of the securities of the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific roads, was the 
application of the Attorney-General of Minne- 
sota to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in a mere matter of procedure. The 
ruling of the court was that the plan adopted 
by the Attorney-General of Minnesota did 
not bring the subject within the jurisdiction 
of the court. So far no opinion, except as to 
a method of procedure, has been handed 
down. 

The suit of the Attorney-General of the 
United States is brought to prove, if possible, 
that the company is in violation of the anti- 
trust law. The decision in this suit will be 
directly to the point and it will lead to a defin- 
ing of the status of such an organization with 
reference to the anti-trust act. 

The whole matter illustrates the swiftness 
of modern financial methods which have out- 
run the ability or the opportunity of the 
courts to define their status, 








THE AWAKENING OF A CITY 


HOW HARRISBURG, PA., WAS AROUSED BY THE EN- 


ERGY OF A SMALL GROUP OF PUBLIC-SPIRITED MEN 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HE recent municipal election in Har- 
risburg, Pa., is full of encourage- 
ment and good lessons for municipal 
government everywhere. After a long slum- 
ber the city was waked up; and a revolution- 
ary work was done by simple methods and by 
a few public-spirited men. 

With an unexcelled natural situation, Har- 
risburg gained in population only because 
more people were practically compelled to 
live there. Few persons came to live here 
who could avoid its dirty water, its bad sewer- 
age, its filthy streets, its sordid little houses 
and its lack of adequate parks; but its not- 
ably convenient and central location, the 
unique railroad facilities and a very remark- 
able freedom from disastrous storms brought 
and held people who preferred a more pleas- 
ant place of residence. 

The mile-wide Susquehanna River cuts 
through several ranges of hills just above 
Harrisburg, and the fertile and populous val- 
leys add to the natural advantages of the 
place selected for a city by old John Harris 
in 1785. He left the town beautiful, but his 
descendants have not cared until now to keep 
itso. But in December, 1900, Mira Lloyd 
Dock showed by stereopticon pictures the 
natural advantages and actual hideousness of 
the town, contrasted with other cities of 
greater cleanliness and sightliness. 

The discontent even of the ultra-conserva- 
tive. residents became evident in May, 1901, 
when a citizen wrote a letter to a daily paper 
offering the first hundred dollars toward a 
fund of $5,000 to engage expert engineers to 
examine the city and to report a plan of im- 
provement. The proposal met instant ap- 
proval. In a few weeks the $5,000 was 
pledged by sixty citizens. 

The first notable fact was that these con- 
tributors were not enthusiasts, but conserva- 
tive citizens of the town—men whom it had 


been thought it was impossible to move to 
action. An organization followed promptly 
and money was turned over to an exeCutive 
committee, which added to its number the 
mayor, the city ‘engineer and a councilman 
from each branch of the city legislature. 
This committee employed three noted engi- 
neers—one for consultation upon filtration 
and sewerage, one to consider parks and one 
to report upon street paving. These men 
studied the conditions in the city. Their 
reports were published in October, 1901, and 
they included elaborate plans and estimates 
for the work. The recommendations of 
the engineers were enforced by a definite 
suggestion by the executive committee that 
certain of the plans be adopted. 

Under the constitution of Pennsylvania 
cities may not borrow in excess of two per 
cent. of their assessed valuation without ask- 
ing specific consent from the qualified voters 
at an election, and the limit of indebtedness 
that may be contracted by consent cannot 
exceed seven per cent. of the valuation. 
Harrisburg had a possibility of a little over 
more than $1,000,000 of additional debt. 
Plans were made for presenting the subject 
of improvements to the voters at the spring 
election, February 18, 1902. The situation 
was complicated by the fact that a mayor, a 
city controller, a city treasurer and a board of 
assessors were to be elected at the same time 
and the usual partisan fight was imminent. 

The publication of the report of the ex- 
perts, with the recommendations of the commit- 
tee, attracted considerable attention through- 
out the country, and the first real help in the 
campaign came from an elaborate review of 
this report by one of the leading Philadelphia 
newspapers, which very warmly commended 
it and called the scheme under which it was 
proposed to make Harrisburg a model city 
“the Harrisburg plan,” 
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At this time the sentiment of the voters 
was undoubtedly hostile to an increase of 
debt for any purpose. Added to the usual 
body of conservative people, a large industrial 
population, living in rented houses, was to be 
contended with. There was also a general 
distrust of the city government. The first 
suggestion of an expenditure of money for 
“improvements” brought out a howl from 
the landlords, who promptly threatened an 
increase in rents if the improvements were 
instituted. 

The sixty subscribers to the original fund 
now formed themselves into “The Harris- 
burg League for Municipal Improvements,” 
inviting others to join them in a campaign of 
education. To meet the honest objections of 
those who feared the wasting of a million dol- 
lars if it were to be spent through the usual 
channels, a Board of Public Works was 
formed (as permitted by a State law), com- 
posed of citizens who would serve without 
pay, and to have entire control of the im- 
provements. An ordinance authorizing this 
board and providing for its appointment de- 
fore the election was passed by Councils im- 
mediately after an ordinance had been passed 
submitting to the voters the question of in- 
creasing the city’s debt for the following 
purposes : 

«Three hundred and ten thousand dollars 
for the extension, improvement and _ filtration 
of the water supply ; $365,000 for the exten- 
sion and improvement of the sewerage sys- 
tem; $65,000 for the construction of a dam 
in the Susquehanna River to form part of the 
improved sewerage system; $250,000 for 
acquiring land and property for parks and for 
making park improvements; and $100,000 
for the creation of a fund out of which the 
city may defray the cost of paving the inter- 
sections of streets hereafter authorized to be 
paved.” 

Three citizens of high character, approved 
by the league, were appointed on this Board 
of Public Works. Thus the very important 
point was secured of guaranteeing in advance 
the proper spending of the loan if it should 
be authorized. 

A fund for disseminating information was 
now raised, a headquarters was opened, the 
maps and plans were displayed, visitors were 
Invited, and a series of committees were in- 
trusted with the work of changing the senti- 


ment of the people. It was resolved to keep 
the work out of party politics—a difficult 
matter, inasmuch as one of the prime movers 
in the improvement proposition had now be- 
come the Democratic candidate for mayor. 

On January Ist the campaign was formally 
opened. From that day until February 18th 
each of the three daily papers in the city was 
supplied with carefully prepared matter to in- 
form the voters, in a cumulative fashion. A 
series of meetings began with one held in the 
court-house, at which the whole subject was 
carefully presented by a stereopticon. The 
filth, the bad water, the unkempt and un- 
wholesome surroundings of the town were 
ruthlessly set forth, tabulations of the deaths 
from typhoid fever and diphtheria were pre- 
sented in contrast with what should be the 
proper conditions under modern sanitation. 
Plain words were used, and this first meeting 
set people to thinking who had hitherto been 
jeering at the movement. This meeting was 
followed by two meetings a week in different 
sections of the city. These district meetings 
were in every case so arranged as to show 
pictures of the immediate localities, as well as 
the general scheme of water filtration, sewer- 
age improvements and park creation. The 
natural beauties surrounding Harrisburg were 
emphasized. At some meetings a shower of 
questions greeted the lecturers, many of them 
from objectors. Some were amusing. One 
man said that his wife had once put a lump 
of alum in a tub of bluing to clear the water 
and the alum had set the blue color in the 
week’s washing. He didn’t want any water 
filtered by the aid of alum! 

The women of the city have a civic club, 
and this organization did good work. It held 
meetings of its own and carried on an under- 
current of investigation and education. The 
names of men opposed to the movement were 
canvassed, and they were visited and argued 
with. Only one newspaper, and that a minor 
weekly, was in prejudiced opposition to the 
movement; and matter favorable to reform 
was admitted to its columns only by paying 
advertising rates. 

In addition to the newspaper work the 
press committee prepared an abridged edition 
in pamphlet of the report of the experts, in- 
cluding maps and diagrams. It was called 
“The Plain Truth About the Proposed Im- 
provements for Harrisburg.” By high-school 
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boys from every voting precinct a distribution 
of these pamphlets was made to each house, 
followed twice a week by other literature 
bearing on the subject. 

Through the committee on codperation 
every Clergyman in the city was written to 
and many were individually called upon. 
They were addressed by a competent speaker 
at their weekly meeting as a body. Indi- 
vidual letters were also sent to all the physi- 
cians and attorneys, as well as to every social, 
financial and secret organization in the city 
Visits were made to all employers of labor, 
and in each case every effort was made to 
cause investigation and study, so that the 
truth should be known and the prejudice of 
ignorance dissipated 

The men of the Campaign Committee were 
all active business men, but most of them gave 
very scant attention for a month to any pri- 
vate business, and not one of these enthusiasts 
was ever too much engaged in his own pur- 
suits to speak, or to write, or to talk in favor of 
the proposed improvements. Noonday meet- 
ings were held in industrial establishments, at 
which speakers, in many cases the employers 
of labor themselves addressed their work- 
people, shutting down operations for that 
purpose. A statistical expert discovered that 
the sixty citizens who had originally con- 
tributed the fund for making the investigation, 
being themselves less than one-eight-hundreth 
of the population, paid fully one-eighth of all the 
taxes in the city. Thus the effort assumed a 
distinctly altruistic appearance which went far 
to answer the usual cry that had been raised 
by those opposed to any improvement, of “the 
rich against the poor.” 

During the campaign the Democratic candi- 
date for Mayor was openly in favor of the im- 
provements, but the Republican candidate 
refused to make any statement, and it was 
generally understood that the Republican 
“machine” was mildly hostile. As education 
proceeded, however, these conditions changed 
somewhat, and both political machines in- 
structed their “ workers” either to keep hands 
off the improvement issue or to work for it at 
the polls. But the Republican candidate still 
maintained his neutral position. 

The climax of the campaign was reached on 
the Saturday evening preceding the Tuesday 
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election. A great mass-meeting was held, which 
was addressed by the Governor of the State, 
the Mayor of the city, a Rabbi, an ex-State 
Senator, and others Near the close of this 
meeting a ringing campaign song was sung and 
the crowd became enthusiastic It is believed 
that this meeting was the turning point of the 
campaign with many of the more indifferent 
voters. That same Saturday night a last and 
clinching argument, printed on a four-page 
paper and entitled “ The Harrisburg Plan,” 
was placed in every house in the town. In it, 
the movement was commended by the Catholic 
bishop of the diocese, and by representative 
clergymen of allthe Protestant denominations 
On Sunday three-fourths of the clergymen of 
the city either preached sermons directly 
bearing upon the question or adverted strongly 
to it in the course of their remarks. The lead- 
ing Methodist prea cher held a meeting for men 
only on Sunday afternoon in his church, at 
which he presented the matter boldly and 
strongly as a moral movement. On Monday 
night a final stereopticon show was given on 
the street at the most central point in the city. 

Now for the result Ina total of 11,048 
votes cast upon the question of increasing the 
debt, the proposition for the increase scored a 
majority of 3,590. But seven precincts out 
of thirty-seven voted against the loan. 
Although the Municipal League kept care- 
fully out of party politics, the Democaatic 
Mayor who openly favored the improvements 
was elected by a majority of 2,566, together 
with a Republican City Controller anda Demo- 
cratic City Treasurer, both officials of known 
efficiency and integrity who sought reélection; 
and these received majorities almost equiva- 
lent to that of the Mayor. Voters dropped 
partisanship and voted for measures and men. 
Harrisburg awoke, and with its beautiful loca- 
tion, its proximity to the centres of coal and 
iron, its unique climatic advantages, the pro- 
jected improvements will give her a chance for 
phenomenal prosperity. The railroads are 
projecting improvements to their local facil- 
ities involving the expenditure of many mil- 
lions of dollars The State of Pennsylvania 


is to erect here a four-million-dollar capitol, 
and Mr. Edwin A. Abbey is to paint the 
mural decorations and to supervise the color 
scheme of this great building. 
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OF THE AMERICAN 


SHIPYARD 


THE DEVELOPMENTS OF THE PAST FEW YEARS BY WHICH SHIP-BUILD- 
ERS ARE EQUIPPED TO FURNISH THE NAVY AND MERCHANT MARINE 
WITH THE MOST MODERN BOATS — THE PROMISE OF A NEW ERA 


BY 


ARTHUR GOODRICH 


(This is the first of a series of articles on the growth and promise of American shipping) 


CENTURY ago, when the new Re- 
public was struggling through its 
early formative years, American ships 

were Carrying across the ocean something like 
nine-tenths of that portion of its products 
which went abroad. Today, at the height of 
the country’s prosperity, less than one-tenth 
of our surplus of crops and manufactured 
goods goes in American bottoms. Americans 
are paying more than $200,000,000 yearly into 
the pockets of foreign ship-owners to carry 
what we grow and make away from our 
shores. It isa strange spectacle—this of a 
matured nation whose genius has made the 
desert yield food for the world and evolved 
machines that accomplish in an hour the day’s 
work of many men, whose factories are better 
equipped than those of any of the old world 
countries, whose railroads are systematized to 
the finest degree of speed, efficiency and 


economy, whose workers are well paid and 
comparatively contented—in a word, the most 
active and progressive community in the 
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world—allowing itself to be limited in large 
measure to its own shores, taking so distinctly 
inferior a place upon the high seas. And the 
spectacle is interesting as marking a transition 
in American history, for if Mr. McKinley was 
right, and “the period of exclusiveness”’ is 
indeed “past,” the next few years should be an 
era of ship-building in the country that will 
rival in rapidity and solidity of growth the 
industrial and internal dev elopment of the last 
quarter century. 

The coming of this new period in Ameri- 
can shipping depends upon two resources: 
the ability of the American ship-builder to 
turn out with sufficient speed a large number 
of adequate vessels, and the readjustment of 
economic and fiscal conditions by which the 
American .ship-owner may find it profitable to 
enlarge our marine fleets. 

The most remarkable feature of our pres- 
ent condition is that the United States is 
potentially a ship-building, ship-owning, ship- 
sailing country. Compared with the natural 
ease with which the staunch wooden vessels 
were fashioned from the Maine forests, with 
which they outsped and outfought foreign 
rivals, and ran unscathed war blockades in the 
Mediterranean, the wonder is that our later 
industrial development has been so great and 
rapid. The tonnage of our merchant vessels 
a few years previous to the Civil War ex- 
ceeded considerably that of our present fleet. 
A large proportion of the boats at that time 
were wooden sailing vessels of the old types. 
When, during the war, Captain Semmes with 
his English-built A/aéama had destroyed 
large number of these ships, the American 
merchant marine for the time being practically 
went out of existence. The small quota of 
American goods that were sent abroad during 
the years immediately following went in 
foreign ships, and American ship-owners were 
satishied to carry on the enlarging trade along 
the coast. The development of the land 


resources, the sinking of mining shafts, the 
building of foundries, the equipment of 
machine shops, the installation of large 


and continuously growing steel plants dur- 
ing the decades since the war have furnished 
the means by which the large modern steel 
ships may be built without calling upon foreign 
aid for plate, rivet or equipment. With the 
Spanish war the needs of an enlarging navy 
furnished the largest tasks for the ship- builder s 
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of the Eastern coast and two, at least, of the 
Western shipyards have had the experience of 
building part of the fleet which is to make the 
United States navy the second largest in the 
world. And the result, together with the fact 
that warships for foreign countries are build- 
ing in American yards, go to prove that the 
shipbuilder is ready for the work the future 
seems Certain to put upon him. 





Photographed by J. G. McCurdy 
A FOUR-MASTER UNDER FULL SAIL 


Meanwhile ships upon our inland waterways, 
on the Great Lakes and the large rivers were 
as necessary for connective carriers as were 
main lines of railways. Asa result the fleet 
of boats on the Lakes, too rapidly and cheaply 
made, perhaps, for the rougher and longer 
ocean journey, has been built at the larger 
Lake ports. And freighting on the Lakes 
equals in its efficiency the rest of our local 
carrying service. Nor do these great steel 
hulls with cz ipacity reaching up to 7,500 tons 
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Photographed by J. G. McCurdy 
OUTWARD BOUND 


furnish the only work to keep the compressed 
air and electric machines driving away in the 
hands of thousands of workmen in the yards 
on the Lake shore. Smaller steel vessels for 
ocean and rail service, boats that wind through 
the Canadian canals to the sea, boats for trade 
in the West Indies and, most striking of all, 
the ships built after the model of those for the 
Canadian canals, which were tried in the typi- 
cally American experiment of a line from Chi- 
cago to Europe via the Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence have been constructed onthe Lakeshores. 
Now that this last project has been abandoned 
the ships are plying along the coast. Added 
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TOWING IN FROM THE CAPE 


OF THE AMERICAN 


SHIPYARD 


to the various productions in the Lake yards 
are a few boats for the Pacific trade. A\ll this 
activity has demanded rapid preparation of 
materials and has furnished a test of our 
capacity to build quickly steel ships entirely 
of American materials. 

How the test has been met can be shown 
in a single incident. Ore from the Mount 
Iron Mine in Minnesota has been regularly, 
of late, mined, shipped to Duluth and from 
there across two lakes to Conneaut, unloaded, 
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THE BARKENTINE COUNTRY FORD 


carried to the furnaces, converted into steel 
ingots and made into ship plates—raw ore in 
Minnesota turned out steel plates in Ohio 
ready to be riveted into the sides of a ship— 
in ten days. Many of the Lake yards, limited 
somewhat at present to building for Lake ser- 
vice, are equipped to construct within reason- 
able time vessels of any known size or strength. 

On the Pacific Coast the Puget Sound 
country has become to the West what Maine 
once was to the East. In the making of 
wooden ships the country about Seattle can 
compete with the world. Nowhere else is 
there such material for masts and _ spars so 
near tide water. From the Sound region goes 
decking and other material for war vessels to 
Germany—one Concern having a contract call- 
ing for four or five cargoes annually. Wooden 
ships of all types for coast service have been 
fashioned from the Washington forests and 
enjoy the almost perfect natural harbor facili- 
ties of the coast. And the iron and steel in- 
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THE NEW SEVEN-MASTED SCHOONER 


The latest development 


dustries developing rapidly promise easy and 
economic building of steel ships in the early 
future. 

Meanwhile the largest ships in the world are 
being built at Groton, Connecticut, to float 
around the Horn and make a beginning of the 
fleet which will connect the Great Northern 
R. R. and Seattle with the Orient. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the warship 
Nebraska is being built and the torpedo boat 
Rowan has been launched from the Moran 
yards at Seattle. 

















The extent and growth of shipbuilding in 
this section has been enormous. Not 
than 2,500 men are employed at it in the 
Sound region and Gray’s Harbor. The pio- 
neer builders were Hall Bros. In 1873 they 
started in Fort Ludlow, building a two-mast 
eighty-ton schooner, the fittings and riggings 
of which, and for others succeeding as well, 
must needs be brought up from San Fran- 
cisco and around the Horn. At the present 
time this same firm are building principally 
six to twelve hundred-ton schooners. A lit- 
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A TYPICAL SIX-MASTED CARRYING SCHOONER 








A TORPEDO BOAT IN DRY DOCK 
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tle history of some of those old-time vessels 
will be of interest to the shipping world, for 
they have gone into all the ports of the globe. 
Their names are familiar to seafaring men 
everywhere. There was the old S. J/. Sfet- 
son, the bark Forest Queen, of which Captain 
Burns was master; then came the old Das/- 
wng Wave and the Aig Philip. Those 
three were very fast vessels for those days, 
and all through the seventies they were close 
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pioneers. In ’73 and late as the early 


eighties they had the only shipyard of impor- 


tance on Puget Sound. Then Doncaster 
started in at Seabeck, and built as many as 
three vessels at a time. Hall Bros. have 
their one hundred and fifth vessel on the 
stocks today. There are today two  ship- 
yards in Tacoma, two in Everett, two in 
Seattle, one in Blakely and three on Gray’s 
Harbor. To show something of their charac- 
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j 
A BATTLESHIP IN THE YARDS 


rivals in speed. The one holding the record 
carried a broom at her masthead, like Van 
Tromp of old. There was the one hundred 
and twenty-ton Annie Gece, the wonderful 
five-masted schooner /yca, that triumph of its 
day, the revenue cutter Richard Rush, the 
great tug Wanderer, the pilot boats Lady 
/ine and Bonita, the latter of which was 
sunk by the ramming of a crazy whale off 
San Francisco harbor but a few years. since. 
Hall Bros. Co., as before remarked, were the 


ter and growth, and the growth of the ship- 
ping and ship-building industry, the career of 
the Morans is worthy of note. Twenty 
years ago or less Robert Moran, even now 
hardly in the prime of life, started his modest 
little shop on $1,000 of his own end $500 of 
borrowed capital. The plant of the Moran 
Bros. Co. today is worth millions. A few 
weeks ago it issued $500,000 of five-per-cent. 
bonds with which to raise money to complete 
the amount of ready cash necessary to build 
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AN OLD-TIME WOODEN SHIP 
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Photographed by j G. McCurdy 
THE MODERN IRON SHIP 
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Photographed by W. H. Ingram 
THE SARATOGA 


United States Navy training ship 


the battleship Nebraska. New York City 
took $300,000 worth of those bonds at a 
premium, while Seattle bankers secured the 
other $200,000. That plant has its own dry 
dock, marine railway, machine shops, saw- 
mills, foundries, sail lofts and all the vast 
paraphernalia of such a business. Tacoma 
has a huge dry dock on Quartermaster Har- 
bor, eight miles up toward Seattle. 

Last year Oregon built three sailing vessels, 
California, seven; Washington, sixteen; the 
ageregate tonnage of the sixteen being 17,811. 
Oregon built eight steamers, California, eleven ; 
Washington, twenty-seven. All these boats, 
sailing and steam, were in excess of 250 tons 
each. The number of lesser craft built on 
Puget Sound was legion. 


Photographed by J.G. McCurdy 
A TYPICAL FOUR-MASTED SCHOONER 


A fast boat built on clipper lines 
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Photographed by J. G. McCurdy 
AN UP-TO-DATE LUMBER CARRIER 


Showing the deckload 


Down at San Francisco, which, with the 
opening of the Oriental trade should take a 
more commanding position among American 
ports, are the yards of the Union Iron 
Works, where they are building armored 
cruisers, a battleship, torpedo boat destroyers, 
submarine boats, a monitor, and steamships 
for the coast trade with South American 
ports and the growing trade with Hawaii. The 
yards, extending over nearly thirty acres witha 
dozen acres under cover, have a water frontage 
of upwards of 2,000 feet, off which the 
channel runs full enough for the deepest 
draught vessels. Here ships are not onl) 
built but are entirely equipped, except in the 
detail of upholstery. While the plates are 
being riveted into big black hulls of steel, all 





Photographed by J. G. McCurdy 
AN OLD STYLE BARKENTINE 
With double decks 
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the auxiliary engines and valves are 
being designed and made, the steel 
and bronze fittings are being cast, 
and the wood is being sawed and 
planed and finished into the shapes 
and designs demanded for boat’s 
furnishings. A large machine shop, 
with its great lathe, boring mill and 
planers, has more than. thirty-five 
thousand square feet of floor 
space, and over the big toois run 
six electric cranes having a capacity 
of from five to six tonseach. Every 
tool in the shop can be reached 
either by these or by individual 
hydraulic cranes. In the brass 
foundry, boiler shop and erecting 
shop, are also powerful overhead 
cranes. Six face plates are imbed- 
ded in the floor of the last building with 
a result that an absolutely true surface 
is available upon which to erect the en- 
gines. A separate building is set aside for 
the erection of water-tank boilers. Over the 
half dozen ways running down to the water's 
edge is heavy timber scaffolding carrying 
traveling cranes which lift the big plates into 
place on the hulls. An hydraulic lift dock 
like a long steel platform, worked on the prin- 
ciple of an elevator, can raise vessels weighing 
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ON INLAND WATERS 


fifty thousand tons to the level of the wharf. 
It was from these yards, it will be readily re- 
membered, that the Oregon was started upon its 
famous journey around the Cape to join the At- 
lantic Squadron in the Spanish-American war. 

The demands of the new navy in the main 
have given the impulse which has developed 
the capacities of the Union Iron Works. The 
demands have been fully met and given the 
additional call for a large number of merchant 
ships to be used in trade with the East, and 
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AN IRON FOUR-MASTER, WHEAT LADEN 
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A LAUNCHING AT THE MORAN SHIPYARDS, SEATTLE 
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SUBMARINE BOATS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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LOOKING DOWN SEATTLE’S BUSY WATERFRONT 


it is fair to presume that new companies 
would spring into being, the old concerns 
would enlarge their plants and with the only 
partly developed iron and steel industries of 
the West forced into a more rapid growth the 
Pacific Coast would in a short time be able to 
build up a great merchant marine. And 
this will be necessary if the immense opportu- 
nities in China and the East are to be seized 
by American manufacturers, growers and ship- 
owners. 

All along the Atlantic Coast, beginning at 
the north with the Maine yards, which have 
been building ships for a century, down to 
Newport News near which the destruction of 
American shipping began in the Civil War, a 
large number of ship-building concerns, great 
and small, perfectly or partly prepared for 
building ocean-going vessels, have been com- 
peting for the small number of boats—chiefly 
for the coasting trade—which ship-owners 
have thought it profitable to order. Many 
experiments have been tried and vessels built 
for an increased system of national carriers 
upon the ocean. The line from New York to 
Buenos Ayres will be remembered as an ex- 
ample, which failed because American shippers 
found it cheaper to send their goods to 
England and from English ports in English 
vessels to South America. A new and strik- 
ing experiment is that of a Massachusetts 
coal company which has had a large ocean- 
going tug built at the Bath yards to tow huge 
barges of coal to Cuba. This follows the 
Standard Oil Company’s successful towing of 
oil barges between New York and Gulf ports, 


and suggests the possibility of towing large 
cargoes across the Atlantic—a_ manifestly 
speedier method than by sailing vessels and 
having only the risk of heavy storms as a 


source of impracticability. 
The force that has developed the capacities 
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SCHOONER ANID) COAL POCKETS 


At Charlestown, Mass. 
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THE ONLY FIVE-MASTED SCHOONER ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


rraphed by J. G. McCurdy 


of Eastern shipyards, as in the case of the San 
Francisco works, was the Spanish war with the 
impetus it gave to the navy and the consider- 
able number of merchant vessels which were 
taken for transports and auxiliary service. 
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There is scarcely a well-known ship-building 
concern on the whole length of coast that is 
not preparing some steel ship for the Govern- 
ment. Big battleships with a displacement 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 tons and a speed ot 
from eighteen to twenty-two knots are being 
built or finished at the Cramp yards in Phila- 
delphia, at Newport News, at Bath and at the 
Fore River yards in Quincy, Mass. Slightly 
smaller but, on an average, speedier armored 
cruisers are building at Newport News and 
Philadelphia. And a large number of pro- 
tected cruisers, monitors, torpedo boat de- 
stroyers, torpedo boats and submarine boats 
are distributed along the shore at Bath, South 
Boston, Quincy, Elizabethport, Philadelphia, 
Sparrows Point, Baltimore, Wilmington, Rich- 
mond and Newport News. By 1904 more 
than a dozen large skips will have been added 
to the navy and more are planned. Because 
of the enormous capacity of our iron mines, 
and a splendidly organized steel industry which 


THE STEEL STRUCTURE OF THE SHIP 
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is building bridges and furnishing material 
formed and unformed to all parts of the world, 
because of an unequaled equipment in the ship- 
yards themselves in labor-saving machinery 
and well-paid, intelligent workmen, comes this 
spectacle of a nation stepping in one long 
stride from naval weakness to naval power on 
the high seas. It would not have been 
possible a generation ago, perhaps not even 
a decade ago, but out of the swift activity of 
these years of national growth has been born 
an almost unconscious power so great that we 
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who possess it scarcely know its scope. The 
Yankee who lifted himself by his own  boot- 
straps was_ prophetic. 

Perhaps the most striking single develop- 
ment in naval architecture, and one which is 
the direct product of American invention, is 
the successful submarine torpedo boat. Ameri- 
can genius has been at work on the idea fora 
century, and when Mr.Holland finally made it 
practicable and built the first almost human 
little machine that could float, swim, dive and 
fight at the will of the men she carried, the 
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United States ordered a half-dozen submarine 
vessels before the European nations could be 
brought to believe that the Yankee scheme 
had been accomplished. Since then the /w/- 
ton in a test has lain at the bottom of Peconic 
Bay for fifteen hours while a heavy storm 
raged above her unfelt by the men beneath 
her decks. Built wholly of steel the vessels 
that are now being constructed will displace 
about 120 tons and will cost upwards of $175,- 
000 each. Floating, they are propelled by 
gasoline power and have a speed of ten knots. 


A TYPICAL RIVER FRONT 


Submerged, an electric motor drives them 
through the water at eight knots. They 
carry fuel for a fifty-mile trip under water and 
for 2,500 miles on its surface. From the 
conning tower in the centre of the three 
compartments telephones and_ telegraphs 
carry orders to the half-dozen men who 
are necessary to handle the boat. For them, 
when the boat is submerged, air is furnished 
automatically from steel tubes, and the air 
supply is assured for a number of days. The 
capability of these little boats for destruction 
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WHERE THE BATTLESHIP VESRASKA WILL REST 


The staging and roof in the background will support an overhead track on which materials will be run out over the vessel 
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BIG VESSELS PASSING IN THE NEWPORT NEWS DOCK 
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without danger to themselves is almost un- 
limited, and their wide use is likely to remodel 
both the armament of larger ships and their 
methods of fighting 

To all these new boats for the new navy 
the highest grade of material and workman- 
ship have been given without limitation of ex- 
pense. As for armament, the mills that are 
furnishing armor for the new Russian ships, 
and which are ready at any moment to double 
their output, will scarcely fail the Govern- 
ment’s need And it is a pleasant thought 
that a dozen years from now these ships will 
stili be comparatively new, while many of 
the vessels of the foreign navies will be 
antiquated. 

While the building of the new navy has 
furnished the initial and most potent force 
in the expansion of the largest Eastern ship- 
yards, other demands have added to the im- 
petus, and have created a great number of 
smaller plants. In nearly every inlet or har- 
bor from Maine to Norfolk, sea-craft of various 
kinds are building—fishing boats, small coast- 
ing vessels, barges and pleasure craft running 
a wide gamut from miniature fifteen-foot cat- 
boats to the Emperor William’s yacht Meteor. 
Several concerns—notably one in New York— 
have been rapidly enlarged owing to the de- 
mand for steam yachts and launches. 

These Eastern yards divide into two classes 
—those which build nothing but wooden ships 
and those which have the equipment for mak- 
ing steel vessels. The plants of the former 
are simple. A frame building or two protect 
material and a few pieces of machinery. The 
wood comes from Maine and Southern forests 
and is formed and hammered into boats that do 
not differ radically from the sailing craft of the 
early part of the century. The big schooners 
with six masts and an enormous carrying ca- 
pacity are a late development. Standing out 
among these wooden ship-building yards is the 
Sewall concern at Bath, which has been build- 
ing sailing craft for upwards of two centuries. 

The steel-working yards, on the other hand, 
demand large capital and large equipment. 
These are the modern plants, noisy with the 
rapping of compressed air machines, the 
hoarse rattle of traveling cranes, the clang of 
the forges and grating buzz in the machine 
shop. Here are dry-docks in which two big 
steamers can pass each other, and so situated 
that within an hour after the vessel’s entering 
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the whole force of the yard’s activities can be 
concentrated upon the boat’s repairs. Here 
are great overhanging cranes which carry tons 
upon tons of steel over a hundred workmen 
toiling beneath, by the mere magnetic force of 
an electric current. Here is every known 
machine, enormous and delicate, which will 
help bend and pierce and rivet and plane the 
great steel beams and plates intoa ship. Here 
an army of upwards of 45,000 men are at work. 
These are the expanding yards of the present 
and future, and the rapidity of their develop- 
ment is illustrated in the quick rise of the Fore 
River yards at Quincy and the plants at Balti- 
more to an important place among American 
concerns, and in the making of a yard and 
the two largest ships in the world at New Lon- 
don in the short space of two years. 

In these yards—old and new—the new navy 
is being built and first-class ships ars being 
furnished to foreign Governments. Here, too, 
can be seen the beginnings of the new merchant 
marine. In the hope of some legislation by 
which the Government will help to build 
up the yards and overcome the cost of 
handling the ships when built—for the Ameri- 
can seaman like every other American worker 
must receive a decent wage—a number of 
ship-owners have placed orders for ocean 
carriers. The Great Northern ships are of 
course merely a means of lengthening the rail- 
road’s lines and influence. With the rest of 
the fleet which is proposed they will be a con- 
siderable power in our accepting our opportu- 
nities in the East. Besides these, two ships 
of over 13,000 tons are being built for the 
Atlantic Transport Line at Camden, two more 
of nearly 10,500 tons at Sparrows Point, and 
two of nearly 9,000 tons at Camden. The 
big Kvroonland, which was lately launched 
at Cramp’s, and her sister ship, each with a 
tonnage of 12,200 are being prepared for 
the American Line. Two 11,000 ton ships 
are on the ways at Newport News for the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company and two 
steamers of nearly 10,500 tons are being con- 
structed at Sparrows Point for the Boston 
Steamship Company. At Camden, three 
smaller ships running from 4,500 to 8,600 tons 
are building for the Hawaiian Line. And nu- 
merous tank steamers and large barges are 
partly completed. These are the beginning. 
Means will certainly be provided by which, in 
this as in other American industries the ship- 
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owner and the ship-builder will be able to fur- 
nish better results for the same rates which 
foreigners charge. Perhaps the Government 
will help them as it has our other industries. 
Perhaps they will be able to make their prog- 
ress alone. A single instance of the economy 
of high-priced American workmanship can be 
seen in the St. Louzs and the St. Pau/— 
built at Cramp’s—whose engines burn 350 
tons of coal while those of the Lucania and 
Campania, which cross the oceanin only a 
half-day faster, burn 550 tons. 

The ship-building industry is already ex- 
panding. In the West the coast trade and 


A CHINESE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA 


the promise of commerce with the Orient has 
furnished much of the impulse; around the 
Lakes, the need of American carriers on 
American waters; and in the East the new 
navy and the beginnings of a great merchant 
marine. The ship-builders are ready to meet 
the demands of a larger future. Behind then, 
the steel mills are ready and the saw-mills and 
the forests and the mines. The expansion of 
this industry, which means the further develop. 
ment of American resources and which looks 
outward to a dominant national position upon 
the seas and in the world, will write the next 
chapter of American history. 


A CHINESE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA 


TONG KING CHONG 
A JOURNAL IN SAN 


HOW 
FOUNDED 


DEFIED 
FRANCISCO AND 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT, 
CARRIES ON A 


GREAT POLITICAL PROPAGANDA—AN INTERESTING NEWSPAPER OUTFIT 
BY 


MORRISSON PIXLEY 


Yellow journalist in two senses of 
the word. He is the editor of the 
San Francisco Mon Hing Yat Bo (Daily Cur- 
rent Literature), better known to Americans 
as the Chinese World. He is the controlling 
spirit of the most influential Chinese newspaper 
in the United States. Since it is published be- 
yond the reach of the Censor it is more radical 
than any other paper in the Chinese language. 
The great work of his life has been his 
struggle for the restoration of the Emperor 
Kwang Hsu. For this he has fought in spite 
of threats from the autocratic government of 
the usurping Dowager Empress. The officers 
of the Empress seized the members of his 
family in China, and ‘confined them in prison 
to force him to cease his efforts. It is a 
strange situation that Kwang Hsu should be 
the admitted ruler of his people, that writs 
should run in his name, his seal be the seal of 
the Empire, and even the date upon the cal- 
endar should be the 27th year of the rule of 
Kwang Hsu; and yet Kwang Hsu does not 
reign, and the Dowager holds him a prisoner 
in his own Kingdom. 


‘he: KING CHONG is a remarkable 


Before the coup by which the Dowager put 
herself in command of the Government, the 
Mon Hing was a weekly paper of strong re- 
form principles, reprinting the news from 
China which came across the Pacific and with 
it the occurrences of interest which happened 
among the scattered members of the Chinese 
colony in America. The paper at that time 
was printed on a lithographic press. Every 
character in its four pages was carefully drawn 
on transfer paper and then applied to the 
stone. Even if the method was not modern 
the press surely was, for it was driven by elec- 
tricity. 

As soon as it was known that the Emperor 
was out of power, the Chinese Empire Reform 
Association was incorporated in California to 
assist in restoring him to his throne ; and of 
this association, Mr. Tong was managing direc- 
tor. At the same time similar societies were 
formed in Australia, Singapore, the Hawaiian 
Islands and wherever there were large Chinese 
colonies. All through China itself, secret 
societies were organized for the same purpose 
The greater part of this work was done under 
the direction and advice of Kang Yu Wai, 
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who had been counselor of the Emperor in all 
of the Western reforms which he had been 
deposed for inaugurating. Kang Yu Wai se- 
lected for his assistants Leong Chi Tso and 
Leong Chi Tin. Kang is now in Singapore. 
Leong Chi Tso divides his time between 
Australia and Hawaii, and Leong Chi Tin is 
traveling in the United States. 

The work of the young editor soon showed 
itself of the greatest importance. There was 
no paper in China which dared to publish the 
truth about the Emperor or the Dowager. 

The Empress was fast dragging the country 
into war by her insolence to foreigners, and 
her tacit encouragement of the Boxer party 
To bring ali of his countrymen as rapidly as 
possible to a realization of the fate in store for 
China if the Emperor were not restored to its 
throne was the task set for itself by the Re- 
form Association. At this time in addition to 
his work on the paper and in the Reform Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Tong found time to write an article 
for a San Francisco paper, under the caption, 
“ How we shall dethrone the Dowager.”” This 
was long before the war broke out, and before 
the world had any suspicion that such an event 
might occur. It was the first forecast in an 
English paper of Chinese events to come. It 
was the first accurate prophecy of the upset- 
ting of an empire. 

The imprisonment of Tong’s mother and 
his seven-year-old brother in China, as _ host- 
ages for his appearance to answer a charge of 
treason, followed shortly after this publication. 
A return to China at that time would have 
resulted in his own decapitation, and in the 
decapitation of the members of his family. 
Since he would not go to China, the elders of 
his native village, who were his great uncles, 
were also seized and put in confinement. 
Then Tong sent a younger brother, who was 
American born, and therefore a citizen of the 
United States, to secure their release. On 
his arrival he found that the arrests had been 
made at the demand of Ho Yow, Imperial 
Consul-General at San Francisco, who, by the 
way, is a brother-in-law of Minister Wu Ting 
Fang. 

There seemed to Tong but one way to help 
his family, his friends, his Emperor and his 
country, and that was by the slow method of 
building up the power of the Reform Associ- 
ation. It was up-hill work. The very word 
“reform” was distasteful to the ultra-conserv- 
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ative Chinese of the higher classes, and the 
lower classes were not accessible through the 
columns of anewspaper. To reach them, Tong 
went on the lecture platform. He hired the 
Grand Theatre on Jackson Street in San Fran- 
cisco, and there night after night he harangued 
audiences of coolies, who felt for the first time 
the sense of political freedom and had the 
delight of listening to free speech in a free 
country. 

When the war in China broke out it was 
necessary to make some explanation to the 
Americans of San Francisco with regard to 
the attitude of the Chinese in San Francisco. 
All Chinese looked alike to the Americans, 
and the fact that those in San Francisco were 
as different from the Boxers in China as 
Mexicans are from Canadians was not under- 
stood. For some time it was feared that 
mobs might attack them. To ward off this 
danger Tong started another paper, known as 
the Oriental and Occidental Press, which was 
published in English, to explain that the 
Chinese of San Francisco were all Cantonese, 
that the rulers of China were Manchu Tar- 
tars who had conquered China proper and 
were holding it in a sort of servitude, that the 
Boxers were of this Northern race and that 
they were killing ten times as many Can- 
tonese as Christians, and that the Canton 
Chinese of San Francisco were willing to 
volunteer to go to China and fight Boxers. 
The result was that not a single Chinaman in 
California was molested during the time that 
reports of horrid atrocities from China were 
coming over the cable. When the end of the 
trouble came there was no further need of 
this paper and it was discontinued. 

But thousands of American Chinese _be- 
came members of the Po Wong Woey (So- 
ciety for Assisting the Emperor). Money in 
satisfactory sums began to pour in. From 
Singapore and other places in the Far East 
came donations of $100,000 each from rich 
merchants. Americans became interested. 
One of them, Homer Lea, a student of Stan- 
ford University, became so impressed with 
the sincerity of the reformers that he decided 
to offer his services to the Po Wong Woey. 
They were accepted and he immediately set 
about securing volunteers among army men 
and others who understood drill and tactics, 
and who were willing to follow him to China 
and to assume command of Imperial Reform 
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forces. Just as Lea was about to take the 
steamer for China, having all the time worked 
with the greatest secrecy, his plans were dis- 
covered by agents of Consul-General Ho 
Yow, and the scheme was published in the 
American papers of San Francisco as an act 
of treason against the Chinese Government. 
Lea’s departure was delayed for some time. 
But later he went secretly. Although his 
departure was again discovered by the ever- 
watchful Ho Yow and reported to the papers, 
it was too late. He is said to be successful 
in China in his agitation. 

With the increasing power of the Reform 
Association Mr. Tong changed his paper from 
a weekly to a daily and added an English sec- 
tion, which appears once a week and gives 
translations of the more important pieces of 
news that have been published during the 
week. He did this because many of the im- 
portant news items of the Chinese world had 
been translated by the American papers of 
San Francisco and published as cablegrams. 
Mr. Tong wishes his own paper to get the 
credit for them in the English-speaking world. 

The practical part of Chinese journalism in 
America is enormously difficult, and the in- 
terest in it is proportionate to its difficulty. 
There is first of all the colossal alphabet of 
word-signs—fifty thousand of them and no 
two of them alike. To give a full flow of 
language there must be as many separate 
movable type pieces for each one of these 
signs as will serve to repeat any one word as 
many times as it may be used in one issue. 
Distributing the type and laying out “the 
case” is a work of months. Unless one 
knows the word by sight there is no way to 
tell what the character means. To look in 
the dictionary would be hopeless, since the 
characters have no sequential indications 
upon them. 

To hire compositors who can memorize the 
location of each character in the big type case 
is ancther trial which is equaled in difficulty 
only by the efforts to secure editorial writers 
who dare to use free speech in a free land, 
when they know that their own necks will be 
stretched if they should return to China, and 
that their relatives there will be held person- 
ally responsible for any treasonable utterances 
that the paper may publish. Again, the type 
foundry is six thousand miles away in Yoko- 
hama, for, since the Chinese Government will 
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not permit the export of type for reform jour- 
nals, it must all be cast in Japan. Since each 
Chinese character is a whole word in itself, 
every missing type requires that a matrix be 
carved and type cast in the office by a process 
very like the moulding of a bullet 

It would be impracticable to have the type 
case laid out with the whole fifty. thousand 
characters of the language For convenience, 
therefore, about ten thousand of the more 
common words are selected and the vocabu- 
lary used in the paper is confined to them. 
Even with this limit the type case is about 
sixty feet long and five feet high and ina 
day’s work the compositor has to walk about 
twenty-five miles up and down in front of the 
cases. The type runs up and down the col- 
umn, and the reader reads from right to left 

In order to set the type, seven-column 
“composing sticks” are used and the whole 
column is set asa stickfull. No “justifying” 
is required because every character is cast upon 
a body of standard size. 

A curious custom of the office is that the 
manager and all the employees eat there 
Two meals a day are served, breakfast at 9 
and dinner at 4. This promotes esprit de corps 
among the employees ; and since many of them 
are financially interested in the paper, it gives 
an opportunity for an interchange of ideas 
About twenty men are employed, every one 
of whom is dressed in the same sort of clothes 
and writes the same characters that were used 
in the time of Confucius. 

The circulation of the paper is scattered all 
over the United States, the islands of the 
Pacific, and the portion of China south of the 
Yangtse. 

During the plague scare in San Francisco, 
the whole Chinese portion of the city contain- 
ing twenty thousand people was quarantined. 
Cordons of police and barbed wire trochas 
surrounded the place and the poor who lived 
from hand to mouth had no way to get out 
and to earn anything. Starvation was slowly 
coming upon them and provisions every hour 
were rising in price. Generous Americans 
were sending in rice and vegetables, but the 
small wage earners who depended on their 
daily earnings for their daily food were so nv- 
merous that this outside aid was insufficient 
Violence was advocated by many of the Chi- 
nese who knew that there was no plague and 
could see no reason for the inhuman confine- 
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ment to which they were subjected. It was 
a hot day in Chinatown, which is located in a 
valley opening to the south-east and sheltered 
from the bay winds. All through the smaller 
alleys were hundred-ton piles of garbage ac- 
cumulating against the dead walls of buildings, 
and reaching across the narrow streets. These 
were beginning to reek in the intense heat. 

A new menace threatened the district. The 
Board of Health had forgotten about arrange- 
ments for garbage removal when the place was 
bottled up. 

Tong saw his chance. He posted a placard 
on an upper balcony of the J/ox Hing office, 
which read as follows : 

“Quarantine will be raised today.” 

Then he went to the telephone office, called 
up the Secretary of the Board of Health and 
said: “ Accumulating garbage in the streets 
of Chinatown threatens to start typhus fever 
if not removed. The Mon Hing demands re- 
lief for the people of the Quarter.” 
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Almost as soon as the placard was out, the 
few stragglers on the street collected and the 
sidewalks, which had been almost deserted, 
filled with excited Chinese. The street in 
front of the office was packed. Some thought 
it a hoax. All looked serious. If the quaran- 
tine were not released, trouble had been started 
and there would be no stopping it short of 
bloodshed. 

Tong looked down upon the swaying crowd 
and said: “ There will be trouble for me if the 
quarantine is not raised.” 

In the meantime a hasty meeting of the 
Board of Health had been called. The neces- 
sity of making some provision for instant re- 
moval of garbage was at once seen and within 
two hours after the W/ox Hing had put out its 
“guess-work”’ bulletin, the English evening 
papers were out with extras in the American 
part of the town, which stated in seven-column 
heads, “Quarantine will be raised at four 
o’clock.” 


TOLSTOY 


BY 
HENRY D. SEDGWICK, JR. 


I 


T might, at first sight, appear hard for an 
American to pass a just judgment upon 
Tolstoy, for in some respects he has been 

singularly un-American. The two spacious 
departments of human interest in which he 
has been so stately a figure, Religion and Art, 
are, out of all the great departments of life, 
the two in which the American, perhaps, is the 
least curious, the least receptive, visitor. 
Tolstoy has always demanded passionately of 
Religion that it should teach him how to live, 
while we regard it, to use his phrase, as one 
of the Epicurean consolations of life. Art, in 
his view, is a means of perfection and a means 
of salvation, whereas we ask of it diversion 
and zsthetic entertainment. Tolstoy, too, 
was greatly endowed with the typical char- 
acteristic of his race, temperament. This 
temperament estranges the Slav from us; he 
is more morbid, more excitable, more sanguine, 
more despondent, more passionate, more fatal- 


istic, than ourselves. Moreover, Tolstoy’s 
voice came as the most sonorous since Car- 
lyle’s, that has been raised against this civiliza- 
tion, of which America is the most successful 
and brilliant upholder. He has decried those 
things which we, as a nation, enjoy and 
believe in; he has set up standards which we 
declare impossible ; he has preached a creed 
which we regard as chimerical ; and he has ad- 
vocated queer dreams and visions. 

On the other hand, when we read Russian 
novels we say of the characters in the story, 
How like ourselves! And though the ex- 
clamation may have been provoked rather by 
the brilliant delineation of our common Arian 
humanity than by a real affinity with Russia, 
nevertheless there is some truth in it. Men 
of the two nations commonly find each other 
sympathetic. Being cosmopolitan, although 
of English speech, we have no barrier of rac- 
ial patriotism to fence us off from the Slavs. 
In politics, too, we have always regarded 
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Russia as our friend, and we find a curious 
attraction in the vague divination that Russia 
is to be our great rival in world dominion, and 
we entertain a wonder not unkind as to 
whether we shall mark out our boundaries as 
friends or enemies. Russia and America are 
the two young nations, and just as America is 
too young to have attended the great European 
school, so, also, Russia has been undisturbed 
by the great educational influences of European 
civilization, the Middle Age, the Renaissance, 
the Reformation. Our national horoscopes, 
if wisely cast, would probably reveal some kin- 
ship hidden to sociology. 

Tolstoy, all unconscious, subtly strikes this 
chord of sympathy, and constantly suggests 
this common absence of experience. And 
Americans have an illogical feeling that there 
is some point of resemblance between our 
ideals of democracy and Tolstoy’s religious 
socialism. Industrial energy has driven us far 
afield, yet we cherish those ideals in our closets, 
and in Tolstoy we think we see the embodi- 
ment, not of the despotic, bureaucratic Russia, 
but of the genius of a great people seeking 
equality and fraternity. 

On the whole then, we may not be wrong 
in thinking that our ears, more than the 
Englishman’s, the German’s or the French- 
man’s, are attuned to the greatest voice that 
has ever spoken the Russian speech. Tolstoy 
is the master figure for Russia, as Shakespeare 
for England, or Dante for Italy, a great deep- 
browed Slav. 


II 


Tolstoy was born on the 28th of August, 
1828, in the heart of Russia, some 130 miles 
south of Moscow, the proper birthplace for a 
man destined to become the great spokesman 
of the Slavic race to the world. His mother, 
a sweet woman, died when he was three years 
old; his father died five or six years later. 
Tolstoy’s elder brother, Nicholas, seems to 
have succeeded to their place in his filial 
affections. Tolstoy was a sensitive, impression- 
able child, as is shown by the vividness with 
which certain scenes stamped themselves on 
his memory—an incident by his mother's coffin, 
a storm while driving, a Russian fakir. Even 
in his boyhood he displayed a morbid attempt 
at a philosophic understanding of life He 
says, “It appeared to me that happiness does 
not depend on external causes but on our atti- 
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tude toward them, that a person who can bear 
pain can never be unhappy. So, in order to 
get used to pain I would, for five minutes at a 
time, hold the dictionary in my outstretched 
hands, or beat myself on the bare back with a 
rope till tears involuntarily came to my eyes.” 

In youth, although he never lost his sense 
of duty, he seems to have received the ordi- 
nary education in vogue among the aristocracy, 
learned in part from French novels. “Thanks 
to these novels I formed new moral ideals 
which I wanted to attain. First of all I wanted 
in all my conduct to be noble, then to be 
passionate, and Jastly—what I was inclined to 
even before—to be comme il faut. My comme 
i/ faut consisted, first and foremost, in speak- 
ing excellent French and especially in pronounc- 
ing it faultlessly. The second condition of 
comme tl faut was to have long nails, clean and 
polished, the third, to be able to make a grace- 
ful bow, to dance and to carry on a Conversa- 
tion; the fourth, and very important, too, to 
be indifferent to everything, and to wear a 
constant expression of elegant, contemptuous 
weariness. The relation of boots to trousers 
of a man at once decided in my eyes his station 
in life.” 

After schooldays he went to the university 
at Kazan, where he probably studied more than 
he has said, for, after the manner of repentant 
spiritual natures who have awakened to a new 
meaning in life, all through the narrative of his 
youth, sketched rather than told in his books, 
he has magnified the evil that he did and the 
duties that he left undone. At the university 
the study of science and philosophy and the 
talk of the older students easily uprooted the 
religious teachings of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, which he had accepted as a child, and 
left him a vague theist. 

After college he lived on his estates for a 
few years and then enlisted in the army, and 
on the outbreak of the Crimean war he was 
sent to Sebastopol, and given command of a 
battery. There he took part in the heroic de- 
fense conducted by Korniloff and Todleben 
with so much success until the storming of 
the Malakoff tower by the French forced the 
garrison to evacuate the city. It is interesting 
for us to reflect, that, while the Light Brigade 
was making its wild charge into “the mouth 
of Hell,” the noblest and the most spiritual- 
minded soldier cn either side was a young 
officer in the Russian artillery. Tolstoy's ex- 
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perience at Sebastopol affected his whole life. 
There he saw the misery, the cruelty and the 
carnage of what has proved a useless war, and 
there acquired the belief that, to the Christian, 
war is nothing but ceremonious murder. 

The war over, Tolstoy went to live in St. 
Petersburg, as a rich, fashionable and brilliant 
member of the polite world. There he quickly 
acquired distinction by the publication of his 
« Sebastopol Sketches,” and lived with other 
young men of letters, indulging in the ordinary 
dissipation of men of fashion. He spent a year 
or two in travel, and seems to have mastered, 
with the Russian linguistic facility, English, 
French and German. In 1862, he married 
the daughter of an army surgeon. Their fam- 
ily life was always most happy, although she 
did not share all his radical opinions. They 
lived in the country on his estates, where he 
devoted himself to improving the condition of 
the peasintry. He had always been a re- 
former, and even before the Ukase of Eman- 
cipation, he had been the first nobleman to 
liberate his serfs. In these years he wrote 
“War and Peace” (1864-1869) and “Anna 
Karénina”’ (1876) ; but in spite of the brilliant 
success of these novels the religious bent of his 
mind began to overcome the artist in him. 
The questionings concerning the meaning of 
life, which before his marriage had almost 
driven him to suicide, came again. He found an 
answer to them in the gospel of Christ, and 
after that he turned his thoughts almost en- 
tirely to the best means of propagating his 
belief. His writings, after this, always speak 
with the voice of the preacher. “My Con- 
fession,” “ The Four Gospels,” “My Religion,” 
“What Must We Do Then?” “The Kreutzer 
Sonata,” “The Kingdom of God is Within 
You,” “What is Art?’ and “ Resurrection ”’ 
followed during the next twenty years. 

He had always been outspoken upon Society, 
upon the State, upon the Church, but gradu- 
ally as he became more convinced that he had 
learned the truth, his criticisms became more 
severe and dogmatic. For example he wrote, 
“ We see numberless administrators—the Sov- 
ereign, his brothers and uncles, ministers, 
judges and clergy—receiving enormous sums 
gathered from the people, and not even fulfilling 
those light duties undertaken in exchange for 
their remuneration. It appears then, that they 
steal their salaries, gathered from the people, 
and, therefore, the people’s property—and yet 
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it does not enter anyone’s head to condemn 
them.” Again, in “ Resurrection,” he divides 
convicts into classes, and says, “To the fourth 
class belonged those who were imprisoned only 
because they stood morally higher than the 
average level of society. Such were the Sec- 
tarians, the Poles, the Circassians, rebelling in 
order to regain their independence, the politi- 
cal prisoners, the Socialists and the strikers.” 
And in “ The Kingdom of God is Within You,” 
he writes, “ However strange the statement 
may appear, every Church, as a church, has 
always been and always must be, an institution 
not only foreign but absolutely hostile to 
the doctrine of Christ. It is not without 
reason that Voltaire called it “77fame”’; it 
is not without reason that all so-called Sectar- 
ians believe the Church to be the Scarlet 
Woman prophesied by the Revelation; it is 
not without reason that the history of the 
Church is the history of cruelties and horrors, 
Between churches in the ecclesiastical sense 
and Christianity, not only is there nothing in 
common except the name, but they are two ut- 
terly contradictory and hostile elements. One 
is pride, violence, self-assertion, inertia and 
death. The other is meekness, repentance, 
submission, activity and life.” 

The Russian Government was_ prudent 
enough to let him alone, but the Holy Synod 
finally excommunicated him in 1901. 

Of late years he has been an object ot great 
veneration, especially to Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, who used to make pilgrimages to 
see him, until his failing health prevented him 
from receiving them so freely. 


III 


There has always been a very great obstacle 
to the appreciation of Russian literature, in 
that it has only been known in translations, 
and often in translations of translations. All 
the charm, all the intimacy, all the interest 
which language gives is taken away, and we 
receive but an approximation of the thought. 
Sometimes the personality of the translator, 
or his whim, or his prudery, stands squarely 
between the reader and his author. In the 
preface to an English translation of “ Anna 
Karénina,” the translator says that, owing to 
the wide divergence between the conventions 
of the two countries, he has been obliged to 
skip, but for the greater part he has followed 
the original. 
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Naturally we know nothing of Russian 
poetry, for poetry, as Coleridge said, is “the 
best words arranged in the best order,” and 
of Russian prose we are mainly confined to 
novels, as other translations are pecuniarily 
unprofitable. Twenty-five years ago hardly 
anybody knew more than the names of one 
or two Russian authors, when Turgenieff, 
Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy appeared, one after 
the other, as three novelists of the first rank, 
and the Western world began to understand 
that, in spite of British tradition to the con- 
trary, the Russian hada soul. Of these three, 
notwithstanding the wonderful beauty and art 
of Turgenieff, Tolstoy stands first. “Anna 
Karénina” will probably rank as one of the 
greatest of novels, except in the estimation of 
those who give the palm to “ War and Peace.” 
Novelists—Flaubert, Meredith, Howells—as 
well as readers burst into a chorus of praise. 
The delineation of character and of passion, 
the incisiveness of individual scenes, the 
absence of exaggeration, the presence of the 
spirit of tragedy purifying the commonplace- 
ness of life, make these novels at least the 
equal of the greatest English novels. Tolstoy 
has this advantage over the great English 
novelists, that, although he has not the humor 
of Dickens, nor the wit of Fielding or 
Thackeray, he has a quality they have not, 
which yet belongs to the great geniuses of 
the world, — passion united to intense serious- 
ness. Tolstoy also was a greater man than 
any of the English novelists, and he was also 
a greater artist. The figure of Anna 
Karénina stands out with a tragic grace, with 
a vividness, with a personal relation to the 
reader that leaves it no superior out of 
Shakespeare. Tolstoy draws scenes as clear, 
as detailed, as brilliant as genre pictures of 
the old Dutch masters. giving them a larger 
interest, however, because the reader is 
always conscious that Tolstoy’s picture is but 
a fragment of a larger life not represented. 
The effect is not obtained by heaping together 
details as Zola does. Tolstoy falls like the 
sunlight upon his subject, and the spot be- 
comes brilliant-with color. Such a scene is 
that where Oblonsky and Levine dine to- 
gether in the beginning of “ Anna Karénina.”’ 
Oblonsky has let himself, as was his way, be 
led too easily into temptation, and being in a 
mess, he recounts the affair to the serious, 
high-minded Levine. Oblonsky, the sinner, 
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while ordering the dinner, oysters and white 
seal, entrée, ragéut, portrays himself as 
Iago or Othello. And in the scenes between 
Anna and Wronsky one has an uncomfortable 
feeling of eavesdropping. 

“ Resurrection ” and the “ Kreutzer Sonata” 
are inferior inasmuch as novels written with a 
didactic purpose are necessarily inferior. 
Turgenieff’s dying message to Tolstoy was, 
“Go back to literature, great writer of our 
Russian land.” The purpose of doing good 
has a disconcerting effect on the mind of the 
novelist. The large morality of life, obvious 
only at rare times, has to be rudely distorted 
in order to point the moral. 

A few years ago appeared the very inter- 
esting treatise “What is Art?” Most con- 
ventional opinions are rudely disregarded ; he 
insists upon the importance of the subject 
matter, and assuming the brotherhood of man 
to be the cardinal fact of life, he judges a 
work of art according to the measure in 
which it helps to develop in us the conscious- 
ness of the obligations of that bond. Written 
by a common man the book would have 
passed as an ignorant and conceited confusion 
of art and ethics, but written by the greatest 
living artist it compelled attention. The 
world is not likely to accept its teachings any, 
more than the world is likely to approve the 
rule “ Resist not evil,” but for those who find 
the interest of life centred in ethics, it comes 
with a persuasiveness rarely found except in 
the truth. 


IV 


Before he was fifty Tolstoy had dedicated 
his life to his religious ideals. He had then 
fully acquired his faith, and he girded himself 
to lead his people across the deserts of dis- 
belief into the land of promise. It is in this 
aspect that his figure looms up as the embodi- 
ment of peasant humanity, as the incarnation 
of a humble people. 

For many years he had been in quest of 
belief. In his childhood he had rendered lip- 
service to the Orthodox creed, but when he 
was grown up and looked backwards he dis- 
covered that this belief was but a fiction, that 
religion as professed by him and by people of 
his world had no real relation to living. 
Nevertheless he had a belief in the gradual 
perfectioning of all things and that there was 
Something behind the world of phenomena. 
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TOLSTOY AT 26 


After leaving the university he found that his 
desire to be perfect, in bodily exercises, in 
conduct and in spiritual life, narrowed and 
shrunk into a desire to be rich and famous ; 
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TOLSTOY IN 1876 


Taken after a painting by Yareshenka 


and under the influence of his dissipated little 
world and of his aunt, who said that ‘To 
teach a man manners there is nothing like a 


COUNT TOLSTOY AT THE AGE OF 40 
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liaison with a_well-bred married 
woman,” he rapidly drifted into a 
frame of mind wherein perfection 
lost all moral significance. = Thi 
mental attitude lasted for a time 
The sight of war in the Crimea, oi 
an execution in Paris, where he saw 
“the head separate from the body 
and fall with a thud into the basket,’ 
the death of his brother Nicholas, 
were among the causes which 
aroused him toa sense of extreme 
dissatisfaction and induced him to 
go and live in the country, com- 
pletely skeptical of the value of prog- 
ress. There he was continually 
haunted by questionings concerning 
life—“ Why am I alive?” “What 
is the meaning of life?” His riches, 
his social rank, his fame as an author, 
became worthless to hini. He felt 
that he must find a meaning to life, 
otherwise he could not live; an un- 
meaning life was impossible. He 
cross-questioned men of science, 
philosophers, priests, everybody, 
crying “Why am I?” Science an- 
swered “In infinite space, in an in- 
finity of time atoms, infinitely small, 
change and shift in an infinite com- 
plexity; when you understand the 
laws of these changes you will un- 
derstand why you are alive.” Phil- 
osophy answered “The world is 
something both infinite and incom- 
prehensible. Human life is an in- 
comprehensible part of this incom- 
prehensible whole.” All the other 
answers were likewise barren. He 
consulted the sages, Socrates, 
Schopenhauer, Solomon, Buddha; 
all answered “ Life is vanity.” 
Discouragement prompted him to 
suicide, but there was some power 
stronger than himself which stayed 
his hand, and he looked about to see 
what other men did. He found his 
little world divided into four classes 
—the ignorant, who do not perceive 
that life has no meaning, the Epi- 
cureans, who eat and drink and reck 
not of the future, the brave and in- 
telligent, who see that life is vain 
and commit suicide, and those like 
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SKETCHES BY PASTURNAK 


himself, who see the universal vanity of things, 
but have not the resolution to kill themselves. 
But looking beyond his little social horizon he 
saw masses of men, millions of toiling peasants, 
who lived and found life full of meaning. Visit- 
ing them he found that they lived by faith. 
This faith was the old unreasonable Orthodox 
creed of his childhood, and he was confronted 


by a dilemma. The men of his world who 
exalted reason found life unreasonable, while 
the peasants, unreasoning and believing in an 
unreasonable creed, found it reasonable, and 
while he was impelled to suicide they lived 
by faith. 

This peasant life he adopted. Starting in 
this way he built up a simple social phil- 
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osophy. He condemned most institutions in 
State, in Church and in Society, he blamed 
the teachings of science and of art, and he 
affirmed the Gospel text, “ But I say unto you 
that ye resist not evil.” 

We expect a great mind viewing the world’s 
misery, to propound a new doctrine of ethics, 
some simple plan of universal virtue, and 
when we find that it merely repeats the words 
of Jesus of Nazareth we say to ourselves 
that the steppes of Central Russia, like the 
fields of Judzea, are far, far away, and that 
Russian peasants, like the Hebrew fishermen, 
are not Yankee electricians or Western rail- 
road men. But argue as we will, something 
keeps suggesting to our minds that behind 
this repetition and reaffirmation of the old 
Gospel stands not mere simplicity of life and 
the lack of what we call civilization, but the 
presence of truth. In spite of the brilliant 
excellence of his novels, Tolstoy’s chief inter- 
est for us is the testimony which, in the 
midst of our industrial civilization, he bears 
to the truth of Christ’s teaching. 
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CHINA AND EUROPE FACE TO FACE 


THE LATE UPRISING THE FIRST RATHER THAN THE LAST 
CHAPTER IN AN INTERNATIONAL DRAMA—HOW RUSSIA HAS 
MANCHURIA FOREVER, AND GERMANY A POST OF VALUE FOR 
WAR AND TRADE—THE OPINIONS AND THE FEARS OF THE 
BEST STUDENTS OF ASIATIC EVENTS— JAPAN AS CHINA’S ALLY 


BY 


JULIAN 


E used to flatter ourselves that the 

W future of China was an easy mat- 

ter to grasp because she had no 
future. She possessed four hundred millions 
of souls, which our missionaries were to save, 
and an equal number of backs and stomachs, 
which our merchants were to clothe and feed. 
We imagined that whatever we were to 
accomplish must be gone about slowly. We 
fancied, too, because she had once had a 
civil war in which the loss of life exceeded 
any such loss on record, that China could put 
on a very warlike front; and in the back of 
every Western brain was a recollection of the 
Tartar invasion of Russia and a faint fear 
that if we roused China she might repeat 
that incursion and make us realize the “yel- 
low peril.” In this way, we imagined, we 
might give a future to a narcotized giant 
who would otherwise continue asleep into 
eternity. 

The Japanese rushed in, woke and thrashed 
the torpid colossus. The Japanese have 
sharp wits, a restless nature and an immeas- 
urable ambition. They do not possess the 
quality of responsibility because it cannot be 
gained by imitation or presumption. There- 
fore they were charged by destiny to bring 
about in ten years results for which Russia, 
for instance, had counted upon waiting in- 
definitely—for a century or centuries. What- 
ever had been the quality of the Tartars who 
conquered China, as well as invaded Europe, 
the Chinese have fought only to preserve 
their traditions and to defend their homes. 
They have been taught to regard warriors as 
the lowest of the four classes of citizens and 
war as a brutal and degrading practice. The 
Japanese knew this very well and equally well 
did they know that they could easily whip 
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their victim. They were easily despoiled of 
the best of what they reaped from the war. 
Their only satisfaction must be found in the 
cheapness with which they acquired a military 
renown and in the sorry fact that they humili- 
ated China and laid it open to the political 
machinations and commercial rapacity of the 
Christian Powers. 

What ensued has brought Europe and 
China face to face. Whether China is, as 
Archibald Colquhoun calls her, “a derelict,” 
whether she is to be hauled into the port of 
the strongest Power and kept for “salvage,” 
or whether she is slowly gathering the shrewd- 
est brains in Asia in order to repay with in- 
terest the terrible indignities she has endured 
—these are the turns of the dice which the 
future is to disclose. 

Let us, in this brief historic glance, place 
events in their proper order and see what 


- steps Europe has taken to rivet its present 


hold upon “the derelict.” We will begin with 
Russia. Until very recently we had high and 
authoritative reasons for thinking that our 
Government at Washington believed that 
Russia meant to withdraw from Manchuria. 
Alas for England! her Government believed 
thesame thing. Japan was, from the first, 
certain that Russia had no such intention. 
Germany had been influenced to cease oppos- 
ing the Russian plans and she, too, knew 
that Russia meant to stay. So did France— 
who encouraged her—and I make bold to say 
so did Russia herself know that she had not 
the slightest intention to withdraw from Man- 
churia but, on the contrary, she hoped to 
reach farther south, to rule in Peking and 
to Russianize at least the northern half of 
China. 

Mr. Colquhoun, in his recent paper in the 
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Morning Post of London, says that it matters 
very little what are the terms of the Russo- 
Chinese convention ; “the vital point is what 
Russia has actually done and is doing in Man- 
churia, not what she professes or promises.” 
No one will belittle the value of this writer’s 
opinions or the accuracy of his statements. If 
anyone were to do so it may be stated that all 
the English-speaking correspondents and 
others who have visited Manchuria recently 
confirm his statements of fact and agree with 
his inferences. I will not puzzle the lay 
reader with too many unfamiliar Chinese 
names, but I will say only that Russia agrees 
to hand back to China the three Manchurian 
provinces within the next three years—but 
subject to the concessions already obtained 
there. The Manchurian and even the Shan- 
hai-kwan railroads are to be surrendered—but 
“Russia is to be relied upon exclusively to 
protect the line.” As for the Chinese mili- 
tary forces in Manchuria, China is to employ 
Russians exclusively to drill and to discipline 
her troops, who are to be nominally command- 
ed by a Tartar general. 

It may be that England and the United 
States are to be hoodwinked by such a con- 
vention, but who else can be—in the name of 
common sanity? Already the railway men 
who are acting as guards in Manchuria are 
picked troops—and there are 30,000 of them 
with stone buildings as posts or garrisons, 
eighteen miles apart, all along the lines. In 
all the larger towns depots have been estab- 
lished for their supplies of food, raiment, arms 
and ammunition. When the self-evident sol- 
diery have been withdrawn these 30,000 
picked soldiers will remain—twenty to the 
mile—to guard the 1,500 miles of railroads. 
And the Russian officers will drill the Chinese 
soldiers into such a force as England’s Sikhs 
or England’s Egyptian soldiery. I say that 
this will be the outcome of the Russian com- 
mand of the Chinese force, because to argue 
otherwise would be to argue Russia an idiot 
nation. 

Furthermore, the convention declares that 
all mining and commercial rights and privi- 
leges are exclusively reserved to Russia. Al- 
ready business has begun in all the mining 
centres and Russian firms and syndicates are 
doing the work and providing the money. If 
there ever was an “open door” in this new 
relation of China to Europe it looks as if Rus- 





sia had stepped quickly through and bangea 
it shut. Indeed, such is the absolute fact 
so far as Manchuria is concerned. 


“The first step of the military in occupying 
the country,” says Mr. Colquhoun—and we have 
heard the same facts from a dozen others who 
wrote from China during the siege of Peking— 
“‘was either to square or crush the leading offi. 
cials. Such as were amenable were placated 
with presents and retained in office; some even 
paid visits to St. Petersburg, where they were 
most graciously received. ‘Those who did not 
fall in with Russian views were removed at once 
without any regard to efficiency. The savage 
tactics pursued during the earlier portion of the 
campaign in Manchuria—of which the Blago- 
vestchensk massacre was but a single example— 
was followed by a period during which the lavish 
expenditure on public works, railways, buildings, 
roads and bridges, employing some 50,000 
Chinese, restored prosperity to the country, but 
a prosperity, be it noted, which had its rise in 
Russian sources. It is not surprising in these 
circumstances that the people became reconciled 
to their conquerors and appreciated the advan. 
tages they were reaping in increased wages, 
plentiful work and safety from the banditti.” 


It is idle, considering the temper of the 
age, to spend any time or logic upon the 
moral aspects of what Russia has done. The 
leading Christian nations all rushed to China 
together, anxious that not any one of them— 
except the United States, which looked for 
no loot of either land or power or bric-a-brac 
—should get the better of the other. Russia 
alone has succeeded upon a grand scale. We 
have withdrawn from the scene. England 
never knew exactly what she wanted, and 
was handicapped by the Boer war to such an 
extent that she has even seen what she con- 
sidered her natural zone of influence cut up 
and divided among her rivals. France, with- 
out any gift for colonizing, has extended her 
territory northward into the former zone of 
British influence, in a_ potential way, by 
means of railroad and other concessions 
wrested from China. Germany has come out 
second best. She and Russia have, alone, 
made great gains. And Germany’s gains are 
as to Russia’s rather like those of a camp fol- 
lower behind an army than like a conqueror 
by herself. She has formed valuable com- 
mercial outposts and connections in all the 
Siberian and Manchurian centres in order to 
reap a share of whatever Russia does. Di- 
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rectly for herself she has built an impressive 
commercial post and naval base in Kiao-Chau 
Bay, with railroads tapping the interior and 
subsidized steamers plying between there and 
her home ports. Whether she succeeds in a 
large way or not, she has shown great earn- 
estness in her desire to reap all that is pos- 
sible from Russia’s invasion of China besides 
what she can get by her own direct efforts in 
her own newly acquired territory. 

Mr. Whigham, the American war corre- 
spondent, now in China for an English news- 
paper, is the last man who has visited and 
described what. Germany and Russia are 
doing in China. He compares Dalny, the 
Russian base (it used to be called Talien-wan), 
with Tsing-tao, the new German port, and 
says that in both cases large deep-water 
basins are being built at enormous cost in 
places not particularly well adapted for the 
purpose. In both cases the outlay is prelim- 
inary to a trade which does not yet exist. 
The main difference—and it seems to me a 
very important one—is that the Russian port 
of Dalny is the Eastern terminus of a gigan- 
tic railroad and military scheme, whereas 
Tsing-tao is the mother of a small railroad 
venture into Shan-tung, the country thus 
tapped being expected to feed the German 
port with business. 

Dalny must become an important seaport 
the moment the Russian railway is com- 
pleted, but it is by no means so easy to pre- 
dict the future of the German port, Tsing-tao, 
because the hinterland of the latter place is 
poor as compared with the wealth of Man- 
churia’s resources. However, the Germans 
needed a rallying point for all things German 
in the East, for commerce and for war; and 
this place on Kiao-chau Bay was the best and 
almost the only one available. She has al- 
ready spent $30,000,000 there, and must 
spend $20,000,000 in making a harbor and 
fortifying it. Already one sees there many 
large Government buildings, two fine hotels 
and many business houses and dwellings. 

The first sight of the place is described as 
astounding. It has the best hotel in all the 
Orient, except the Astor House Hotel in 
Shanghai, which, by the way, was built by a 
Hudson River Dutchman named Jansen. Its 
public and business buildings are more costly 
and substantial than any that are to be found 
in Shanghai or Hong Kong. The only retail 
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shops are in an adjoining Chinese ward or 
settlement called Ta-pu-tao. The Chinese 
are flocking there and building the place with 
feverish haste—for the Chinese thoroughly 
believe in the success of the German experi- 
ment. The old authorities in China stoutly 
asserted that the Chinese would never build 
or trade in either the German or Russian 
ports, but the Chinese have shown them to 
be wrong. Two miles from Tsing-tao the 
Germans have constructed a model Chinese 
village for the housing of all the coolies em- 
ployed in and about the new port. Though 
the coolies are thus obliged to live cleanly, 
with plenty of elbow-room, they are content 
to forsake their old ways, and the Germans 
are getting a good rental from each cottage. 

The Germans are building a railway to Tsi- 
nau, the capital-of Shan-tung. And they are 
following the Russian method in “guarding” 
the line with troops! They have now got 
2,500 soldiers there, and new regiments are 
coming from home. Are these soldiers gen- 
uine railroad guards, or will Shan-tung soon 
become a German province as Manchuria has 
already practically become Russian? 

Those Europeans who have been left empty- 
handed are fond of including the United States 
in the small list of gainers by the convulsion 
in China, because we have taken the Philip- 
pine Islands and are thus possessed of a naval 
and trading base close to China. As a naval 
base Manila is certainly of great use, or would 
be if we had trade interests on the mainland, 
but as a commercial headquarters it seems to 
me that our part is rather like a carriage block 
in front of the door than a pass-key to the door 
itself. And, like England, we have such im- 
mediate and pressing need of our troops where 
they are that we could not make an instant 
demonstration on the mainland with any con- 
siderable force. Shanghai—the little munici- 
pal republic managed by ourselves and France 
and England—is our vantage point for com- 
merce and commands the “ garden of China,” 
the valley of the Yang-tse—that most opulent 
region which under our methods of civilization 
could easily have been held by England and 
made free to the traders of the world, but which 
is now the seat of activity in railroad building 
and mining by French and Belgian capitalists. 

This is the situation of Europe in China to- 
day. The question is, What will China do 
about it? Since the Allied Powers do not 
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agree upon what they would have China be or 
do, it is for her to decide, provided Russia 
allows her to act, or provided that the other 
Western nations dare to force Russia to keep 
her promises and to cease her course of con- 
quest and absorption in that empire. Ger- 
many, as we can already see, may be relied 
upon not to interfere with Russia. Whether 
she will assist Russia (and herself) by the use 
of her armed forces is another matter. The 
withdrawal of troops from Peking in response 
to the demands of the Germans at home, the 
failure of the German people to welcome 
General Waldersee on his return, the ridicu- 
lous ending of the effort to extort an apology 
for Baron Ketteler’s murder from China—all 
these are signs of the unwillingness of an 
already overtaxed and unprosperous people to 
submit to any considerable financial burden 
for the gratification of their Emperor’s 
ambitions as a colonist and trader in the far 
East. 

France will back Russia to the limit of her 
strength and enthusiasm. There our powers 
of prophecy end for we do not know what a 
new Government in England will do at the 
close of the Boer war and we can only feebly 
hope that our American statesmen will some 
day break the trance into which they have been 
thrown by the hypnotic influence of the 
shrewd men whom Russia always sends to 
further her interests at Washington. 

But what will China do or try to do and 
what will be her next mood? George Lynch, 
in his “ War of the Civilizations” says: 


“We have violated their temples and shrines ; 
we have outraged their women, driving them to 
suicide; we have sent marauding expeditions 
throughout the land encircling Peking and finally 
we have imposed the overpowering burden of in- 
demnity, not alone on the actual offenders but on 
the whole of the law-abiding population, who had 
nothing to do with the outrages on foreigners.” 

“TI do not think China will ever become an 
aggressive power,” he says. ‘ But it is quite 
capable of becoming as effectually defensive as is 
Japan. It has more reasons for becoming a self- 
contained and defensive power than Japan because 
it contains within itself everything necessary to 
the intellectual as well as the physical life of the 
people.” 


He thinks that what Japan has done on a 
small scale China will do on an enormously 
larger one. 
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Dr. W. A. P. Martin, President of the Chi- 
nese Imperial University, invests his entire 
book, the “ Lore of Cathay,” with the spirit of 
one who believes, and says, that China is not 
a derelict but a land with a living people 
capable of regeneration. He saw the present 
Emperor set his nation’s feet solidly upon the 
high road toward modern progress when 
suddenly the Empress Dowager, fearing lest 
her power should be stripped from her, counter- 
manded all that he had done and in her de- 
testation of foreign ways went to the extreme 
of fanning the Boxer outbreak into flames. 
“But,” says Dr. Martin, “so far from ex- 
tinguishing the reform movement inaugurated 
by the Emperor, the effect of the convulsion 
will be to wake it into fresh activity. The 
Chinese people may be expected to, welcome 
new ideas with more eagerness than ever 
before.” 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith, in his “ China in Con- 
vulsion,” declares that an unique opportunity 
for aiding in the rehabilitating of China was 
lost when our Western nations failed to com- 
prehend and assist the reform movement of 
the Emperor. Dr. Smith holds that steam- 
ships, railroads, telegraphs and mines were not 
the means by which contact with Europe was 
to regenerate China. These appliances of 
“funded civilization” helped to bring about 
the convulsion. They had no tendency toward 
remedying the evils by which China was beset. 
He relies upon education and Christianity— 
the latter to be introduced by reformed mis- 
sionary methods—to do the work of regenera- 
tion. 

I think I am right in saying that all these 
authorities look for a renewal of anti-foreign 
demonstrations. I know that I am correct in 
saying that all these authorities—and every 
man I have met who knows the East—agree 
that the Chinaman is capable of higher intel- 
lectual achievements and a more substantial, 
enduring civilization than the Japanese, once 
he is awakened. It appears that the awaken- 
ing is now rapidly progressing. The Empress 
Dowager remains to stem the tide, it is true, 
but the able right hand which executed her 
cunning projects in the past died with the death 
of Li Hung Chang. She and her Manchu 
nobles may sell Northern China to Russia, 
outright if the English and Japanese, in 
their new alliance, do not prevent it, for 
these rulers are but conquerors and foreign- 
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ers and care for nothing in China but 
their power and their pockets. Even then 
it may chance that the great bulk of the 
Chinese (already familiar with the plans of a 
host of patriots who wish to throw off the 
Manchu yoke) may rouse themselves and wage 
such a war upon the foreigners on their soil, 
as will in dread reality “stagger humanity.” 

If the unprincipled Empress, on the other 
hand, still desires to annihilate the “foreign 
devils” and if she hopes to free herself of debt 
to Russia by including the Russians in the 
victims of the next uprising, we are supplied 
with signs that her subjects are preparing to 
lend willing ears to such proposals. It was 
George Lynch who first pointed out that 
the demand for an indemnity to be raised 
by the whole populace was a grave injustice. 
Today, Mr H. J. Whigham, commenting upon 
his experience on a journey along the flooded 
Yang-tse Valley, says: “If anything at all 
could goad the harmless, peace-loving villagers 
of the Yang-tse to anti-foreign fury it is the 
imposing of indemnity taxes at the present 
moment.” 

Finally, we note that every week makes 
more and more clear the fact that Japan 
is to be reckoned as China’s ally in the 
future. She believes that as none but herself 
among civilized powers can understand the 
Chinese, the care of China is her natural heri- 
tage. She has worked almost against hope 
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for at least the moral support of this country 
in gaining some measure of justice to- 
ward China and in putting some brake upon 
the rapacity of Russia. Very recently she 
has sounded all the Powers with a view to 
addressing another protest to Russia. She 
expected no aid from France or Germany but 
was amazed to find Great Britain dumb in 
spite of her arch enemy’s gains where England 
has only scored losses; she was paired at dis- 
covering that our country, which had behaved 
with such honor and dignity, did not see fit 
to bestir itself as Japan would like to have it. 

At last, under the new administration of 
Britain’s foreign~interests by Lord Lands- 
downe, the Japanese have been rewarded with 
the partnership of Great Britain in an effort 
to right the gravest wrong that Europe has 
done in China. The two Powers will insist 
that the Powers keep their promise not to 
seize Chinese territory or extort concessions 
giving any Power or Powers an unfair com- 
mercial advantage over the others. The 
policy of Japan in which she seeks the 
support of England is laid bare in her 
demand that China promote to a place in the 
Peking Foreign Office the notorious Boxer 
Na Tung who went to Tokio to apologize for 
China’s misdeeds. From this hour on we may 
count upon Japan as the hearty friend of China 
and we may be certain that her hatred of 
Russia no longer slumbers. 


RESULTS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
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ARBITRATION, COMMERCIAL UNIFORMITY, THE PAN- 


AMERICAN 


BUREAU, AND PREPARATION FOR STILL 


MORE DEFINITE RESULTS BY SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


BY 


OSCAR K. DAVIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT THE CONGRESS IN MEXICO 


M4 NHE subject that occupied the chief 
attention of the Pan-American Con- 
ference, which was in session for 

more than three months in the city of Mexico, 

was arbitration. Closely akin to this was the 


establishment of an international tribunal of 
equity for the settlement of claims of citizens 


of one country against the Government of 
another. Less intimately connected, was the 
proposition to attempt the codification of inter- 
national law, as well as the project for a general 
treaty of extradition. There were several 
commercial propositions also, which seem likely 
to be among the most substantial results of 
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the three months’ deliberations. They em- 
braced the work of the committees on Com- 
merce and Reciprocity, Resources and Statis- 
tics, Water Transportation, International Rail- 
way, International Bank, Reorganization of the 
Bureau of American Republics, and some 
other allied matters. Other subjects taken 
up were the plan to secure internationai action 
on sanitation, an international copyright, and 
last but by no means least, a declaration re- 
garding the construction of an inter-oceanic 
canal by the United States. 

The most important result was the action 
regarding arbitration. An agreement was 
reached for the adhesion to The Hague con- 
ventions of the American republics not signa- 
tory to those treaties, through the negotiation 
of the United States of Mexico and America. 
There was a supplementary agreement, signed 
by ten of the delegations to the Conference, 
which provided for the compulsory arbitration 
of pending and future questions. Mr. Buchan- 
an, the member of the United States delegation 
who represented us on the committee on arbi- 
tration, and to whose skill and ingenuity it was 
due that the conference reached any agree- 
ment on that subject, has expressed his belief 
that the agreement for adhesion to The Hague 
convention was, a thousand to one, the most 
important work of the conference. 

To the average American it will appear that 
all the achievements of the Conference are 
valuable in proportion as they make for the 
betterment of our commercial relations with 
the other countries of this hemisphere. It is 
exactly on this point that the agreement on 
arbitration has value. If in itself it does not 
prove a good agent for the maintenance of 
peace between the somewhat unsteady repub- 
lics of South America, it provides an excellent 
means to us for to make an offer of our good 
offices, insistently, if need be. 

The Hague convention is the most ad- 
vanced step that has been taken in all the world 
to avoid wars. It may yet prove of great 
value in the troubled Old World as an aid to 
diplomacy in the settlement of minor troubles, 
which, if permitted to go on, might lead to 
conflict, and in the New World, it will un- 
doubtedly offer to the two nations most con- 
cerned in the maintenance of peace (Mexico 
and the United States) an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the somewhat emphatic offer of 
mediation. 
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So closely allied to arbitration is the estab- 
lishment of a tribunal of equity that it probably 
will be ranked next in importance. The 
scheme is merely tentative. It is not elabo- 
rate and does not involve the creation of an 
American court, but it contemplates the refer- 
ence of all claims which the courts and the 
diplomats have been unable to settle to The 
Hague tribunal. Special courts for special 
cases may be created as the parties to the con- 
troversy may desire, or in case either nation is 
not a signatory of The Hague convention _ It 
is not believed that all the American Republics 


' will gain admission to The Hague tribunal as a 


result of the Mexico conference Any case 
will be met, however, by this arrangement for 
the court of claims, since The Hague conven- 
tion provides that its tribunal may be used by 
non-signatory powers. This agreement is for 
only five years. 

A unanimous agreement was reached for 
the appointment of a commission of inter- 
nationally famous jurists to prepare a code of 
international law which will be submitted to 
the next Conference, if in the meantime it has 
not been adopted by the different nations 

A recommendation which had the unanimous 
approval of the Conference provides for the 
calling of a special congress of tariff and cus- 
toms experts to meet in New York within one 
year. It will investigate and report upon the 
feasibility of securing uniformity in the regula- 
tions for the entry, despatch and clearance of 
vessels, and uniformity and simplicity in all 
custom house formalities, and in regulations 
governing the passage of goods merely in tran- 
sit through one country to another. This con- 
gress will consider the compilation of an author- 
itative dictionary of commercial nomenclature, 
printed in English, Spanish, French and Portu- 
guese. It will give the commercial and local 
name of every article of commerce in the 
Americas, and it is expected that it will be- 
come the basis for statistical data of exports 
and imports, and be adopted in the tariffs and 
customs laws of the American republics. This 
will be a work of the greatest commercial value 
It is the amplification of the idea presented to 
the Washington conference eleven years ago 
by Dr. Romeéro, the Mexican minister at Wash- 
ington. The congress will be asked also to 
consider the adoption of a common maritime 
and administrative nomenclature to be used in 
all custom-house documents. 
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The great advantages to commercial interests 
throughout the western world that may be at- 
tained by the successful performance of the 
labors of this special congress need no demon- 
stration. One other thing was done by the 
Conference which goes hand in hand with this 
in its potentiality of benefit to commerce. 
That was the reorganization of the Bureau of 
American Republics. Under the new arrange- 
ment the Bureau will become the great clear- 
ing house for official information, a common 
executive office maintained by all the republics 
for the dissemination of knowledge about them- 
selves. The Conference provided for the 
transmission to the Bureau by each Govern- 
ment of all its public documents and statistical 
information, and the Bureau is required to keep 
this information collated and in such shape that 
it can be useful to any one who desires it. An- 
other recommendation was that all the Govern- 
ments see that their exhibits at the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum are maintained. 

To some of the delegates the project of 
greatest attraction was that which looked to 
the completion of what has been called the 
Pan-American railway. This never failed to 
arouse general enthusiasm, although it was not 
contended that there would ever be any great 
through-traffic on such a road. But the dis- 
cussion will help towards the construction of 
the links that may ultimately be connected into 
one great system. The chairman of this com 
mittee was ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, of 
West Virginia, who will have headquarters in 
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WHO “HAS SET UP A NEW STANDARD OF 


HE man who made it his business to 
fight for the gold standard until it 
became securely clinched, who by his 

single energy made the Indianapolis Monetary 
Convention succeed, has been called “the hero 
of a great financial victory.” He is Mr. 
Hugh H. Hanna. The brevet was awarded 
by Mr. William E. Dodge the night the New 
York Chamber of Commerce presented Mr. 
Hanna with a well-earned gold medal for his 
work. Later, ex-President Benjamin Harrison 


. 
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Washington, and whose business it will be to 
press the completion of the road. 

These are the most important measures 
passed by the Conference. In addition there 
was a recommendation that an international 
bank be established in New York or some 
other great commercial centre, with branches 
in the most important cities of each country, 
which should make a specialty of the business 
growing out of the increasing commerce of 
the republics, so that there might be avoided 
the present vexatious system which involves 
doing business through European houses. 
The Conference also passed a resolution look- 
ing toward securing uniformity of patent laws, 
and a common usage with regard to trade- 
marks and general recognition of them. 

In general it will be seen that this Confer- 
ence was much less confident of its own abil- 
ity to settle difficult probiems out of hand than 
was the first. It was more inclined to commit 
special propositions to special expert congresses 
to be called hereafter. It was less radical in 
the action which it took on arbitration. All 
this is good. There is greater hope that some 
of its projects will be ratified by a working 
number of the Governments represented in 
Mexico. The first Conference failed to secure 
the ratification of a single project of import- 
ance. It is greatly to be hoped that at least 
some of the commercial plans of this Confer- 
ence will be approved, and it will be a great 
surprise if there is not a fairly general accept- 
ance of its work on arbitration. 
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UNSELFISH PUBLIC SERVICE” 


said of him, ‘He has created a new standard 
of unselfish public service.” Few men have had 
so keen a sense of duty to the community, and 
fewer the pluck to accomplish such a national 
task as Mr. Hanna performed in marshaling 
the power of the Monetary Convention and 
directing it in the work it did so well. 

He was born in 1848, at La Fayette, Ind., 
where his father, Joseph S. Hanna, was a 
banker. Leaving Wabash College at Craw- 
fordsviile in his sophomore year, and going 
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abroad, he studied for some time in Stuttgart 
and Wurtemberg. He was a great traveler 
in his younger days, partly from choice, and 
partly forced by ill health. In 1873, he 
married Miss Anna Sharpe of Indianapolis, 
daughter of the late Thomas H. Sharpe, a 
banker, and one of the early settlers of the 
town. Seven years later he bought an interest 
in the Atlas Engine Works of Indianapolis, 
one of the largest establishments of its kind 
in the country, of which he later became the 
active head and sole proprietor. 

Mr. Hanna’s whole life has been a useful 
one, and of late years his public spirit has 
manifested itself in national affairs. Never 
seeking office, he has shown what could be 
accomplished by a patriotic citizen who was 
willing to put aside ambition, and to sacrifice 
himself and his time and money for the welfare 
of the public. The city of Indianapolis has 
felt his influence for good in many ways. His 
readiness to help in all good causes, and his 
deep interest in whatever concerned the well- 
being—whether spiritual or material—of the 
community, have long been recognized by his 
townsmen, and there is no one who stands 
higher in their regard. 

Mr. Hanna had much to do with the organiza- 
tion of the charities of Indianapolis, and for 
many years he took an active part in the 
administration. The Art Association, too, 
owes much to him, and any movement look- 
ing to the beautification of the city has found 
him to be a warm friend and _ supporter. 
Gradually his influence spread abroad, and in 
the Republican State convention of 1896 he 
was an earnest advocate of a frank and honest 
declaration in favor of sound money. In those 
distressful days the country was listening with 
profound anxiety for word from the States of 
the Middle West, particularly Indiana, which 
was then, as it had been for years, a pivotal 
State. In many parts of the country little 
was expected. Indiana was chiefly known 
because of the widespread prevalence of the 
greenback heresy in earlier days, and it was 
doubted whether the Republicans would have 
the courage to speak the needed word. Worse 
yet, only a few years before this, a Republican 
State convention had commended the Sher- 
man silver purchase act as a long yet prudent 
step in the direction of free-silver coinage. 
But Mr. Hanna and his friends won their fight, 
and the convention of 1896 said: 
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“We favor the use of silver as currency, but 
to the extent only and under such  egulations 
that its parity with gold can be maintained, and 
in consequence are opposed to the free, unlimited 
and independent coinage of silver at a ratio of 
16 to 1.” 


It was a great victory, with a moral effect 
that can hardly be overestimated. The 
National Republican convention, that met at 
St. Louis soon afterwards, was much. in- 
fluenced by the Indiana declaration, and the 
influence of the Indiana men had much to do 
with strengthening it in its declaration for 
gold. Mr. Hanna was active throughout the 
campaign. He was glad to recognize any 
men as allies who were willing to help in the 
fight against free silver, no matter what might 
be their views on other questions. Unlike 
some of his Republican friends, he saw that 
there was but one issue—the financial—and 
he bent all his energies to secure the right 
verdict on that. 

But he also recognized that the election did 
not of itself settle anything. The Republican 
victory was nothing more than a commission 
or mandate to the party to carry through the 
work of financial reform. Out of the agita- 
tion, in which Mr. Hanna bore a leading part, 
came the call of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, issued shortly after the election, sum- 
moning a conference of the commercial 
bodies of the Middle West to consider the 
policy to be pursued. This conference called 
a convention of the commercial organizations 
throughout the country, which met at In- 
dianapolis in January, 1897. It was a notable 
gathering, and its deliberations led to impor- 
tant consequences. Of course it declared for 
the gold standard, and outlined a scheme of 
monetary reform. It asked Congress to ap- 
point a commission to deal with the great 
question, and make a report for the guidance 
of Congress. 

Feeling, however, that Congress might 
refuse to act, the convention constituted an 
executive committee of fifteen members, with 
Mr. Hanna at its head, which was to appoint 
a commission to do the work in case Congress 
should fail to act. The appointment of this 
commission devolved on Mr. Hanna, and 
great wisdom and tact were shown by him in 
the choice of its members. It devoted much 
time to the consideration of the subject in all 
its details, and presented its report, together 
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with a bill for a currency system, to the con- 
vention which reassembled at Indianapolis in 
January, 1898, under the presidency of 
Governor Shaw of Iowa, now Secretary of 
the Treasury. The report was adopted by 
the convention, and was widely distributed 
throughout the country. The fight was kept 
up till the free silver majority in the Senate 
was overthrown, and committees of both 
Houses had agreed on a measure embodying 
the main principles advocated by the monetary 
commission. In this struggle Mr. Hanna was 
a leading figure. He spent much time in 
Washington, and used his personal influence 
with President McKinley and with Congress 
to secure favorable action. 

And his services have been generously 
acknowledged. In April, 1900, he was 
elected an honorary member of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, which gave a 
dinner in his honor. On that occasion a gold 
medal was presented to him. One of the 
speakers was Mr. William E. Dodge of New 
York, who said: 


“T really think that we have no military or 
naval hero who has carried on a battle more 
wisely, with more genius, with more true strata- 
gem than he has, and he has been so honest 
about it, so kind and so true, everybody in Wash- 
ington knew him, everybody loved him. Several 
gentlemen there told me he had more influence 
than any other man in the Capitol, because he 
had absolutely no selfish motive behind him. I 
hope and believe that Mr. Hanna’s name will go 
down to posterity as the hero of a great financial 
victory. And, as I said, when the resolutions 
were introduced the other day at a meeting of 
the Chamber, I feel that since the time of 
Alexander Hamilton we have had no man who 
has done more for the industrial and financial 
and commercial interests of this country than 
Mr. Hanna has done. We are honoring ourselves 
in honoring him, and those of us who have been 
associated with him have not only admired his 
genius, his high character and his unselfish 
patriotism, but we have learned to love him as a 
true man. And as long as America produces 
such men as Mr. Hanna, and those who have 
been associated with him, we need have no fear 
for our country.” 


A few days before this Mr. Hanna was the 
guest of honor at a dinner in Indianapolis. 
The late Benjamin Harrison presided, and 
many of the leading citizens, Mr. Hanna’s 
friends and neighbors, were present. The 
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recognition of his services to the country was 
generous and enthusiastic. Mr. Harrison 
said : 

‘“ Here in our beloved city three years ago a 
movement was inaugurated having for its central 
purpose the definite establishment by law of the 
single gold standard as the basis of our currency. 
That movement spreading from this centre and 
supported by the great commercial bodies of the 
United States, has won a notable and lasting 
triumph . . . In the good work done by 
these great commercial forces one of our fellow- 
citizens has been the director-general. It is not 
very hard to get up a convention and to make 
resolves. ‘There is the enthusiasm of numbers, a 
tide that is high and buoyant ; but when the hall 
is again deserted, and public interest ebbs, if 
there is not left in charge a man who can fight 
waves as well as ride them, who has the gift of 
wise persistence, it were almost better the con- 
vention had not assembled. Why do reforms so 
halt, even when they have a high initial velocity? 
Because the gun is not recharged and pointed to 
strike where the first shot splintered the wall, 
behind which evil sits in security. The gun 
must be kept hot and the aim single. Wanted— 
A strong, trained man, who has made a success 
of his own business, who will quit it and bring to 
reform work the energy and wisdom he has 
used in his own affairs, without compensation. 
We had better mark that advertisement ‘till for- 
bidden,’ for there will be no rush for the place. 
The Indianapolis Monetary Convention, by a 
rare stroke of good fortune, found a man like 
that, as the song goes, ‘the very first time.’ Our 
friend and neighbor, Mr. Hugh H. Hanna, has 
done a very noble and a very notable work. 
He has set up a new standard of unselfish public 
service, and we are here to express our apprecia- 
tion of it.” 


As further evidence of the appreciation in 
which his services were held, Harvard Uni- 
versity conferred on Mr. Hanna the degree of 
M.A., and Wabash College gave him the de- 
gree of LL.D. Mr. Hanna still continues to 
find time from his large and absorbing busi- 
ness to work for the public good. He is a 
trustee of the Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, in which he is deeply inter- 
ested, and he is a member of the Southern 
Education Board. Thus he has been a potent 
force in the life of the city, State and nation, 
and his influence for good has steadily grown 
as men have come more and more to ap- 
preciate his ability, his earnestness and his 
entire disinterestedness. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION 
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DESL TF 


HOW IT HAS BEEN CHANGED BY MODERN METHODS AND THE ENERGY OF 


THE MINER 


AND THE RAILROAD 


BUILDER —A STORY OF NATURAL 


WONDERS AND OF INDUSTRIAL GENIUS—THE OLD DESERT AND THE NEW 


BY 


ROBERT T. HILL 


OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


EFORE the railways came, the Great 
American Desert was a most prim- 
itive region. In 1880 it was inhab- 

ited by a population about as dense as that of 
the Sahara now, but practically in the same 
state of culture; and the mission bells rang 
over the same civilization that existed in 
1528. The inhabitants practised irrigation, 
agriculture and architecture very much like 
that of the Egyptians of today, and con- 
structed dwellings of unburnt brick and 
stone. The aborigine found sustenance on 
the desert, but of a kind upon which the 
white man could not well exist. Maize was 
his staple of diet. This with the tunas (fruit 
of the prickly pear) and the roots of various 
yuccaceous plants, supplemented by a few 


wild animals, provided an aboriginal diet pure 
and simple. 

It was no great feat for the Spaniard who 
already possessed an Old-World knowledge of 
desert craft to amalgamate with the abo- 
rigines. He gave to them a few domestic 
animals (the goat and the burro, which can 
live where other animals starve). He also 
gave to them the Catholic religion and the 
Spanish language. For nearly four hundred 
years the desert population made no progress 
in industrial civilization beyond adopting the 
wooden plough and the cumbersome wheeled 
cart known as the carre/ta. 

In Mexico the old desert cities and coun- 
try estates were practically in the same status 
of civilization that existed in the first century 
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after discovery. The cities had no commerce 
except by caravan; the estates were great 
feudal districts with their fortified Zaczendas, 
to which all the surrounding people were 
attached as fiefs. For two hundred miles 
along either side of the international border 
in Mexico and our own desert country the 
unconquered Apache spread devastation from 
the Pecos to the Colorado; and the only 
white men there were the soldiers at scat- 
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which a man could dig in solid rock without 
machines or powder, and from which burdens 
could be carried on the human back. In 
Utah alone had the white man attained a 
foothold, but the Mormons were men who 
sought the desert to escape civilization, with 
the ambition of reverting to a culture as 
purely barbaric as that of Abraham and his 
descendants who now live in the Sahara. 
With the advent of the railroads the mod- 
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tered and lonely outposts, or “bad men” 
endeavoring to hide from civilization, and 
hardly better than the Apaches in instincts 
or action. Here and there in the United 
States at the widely dispersed water holes 
were a few nomadic ranchmen who owned 
cattle of primitive breed for which there were 
no purchasers, except the army and beef con- 
tractors. Some mines there were also, but 
these were merely those with easily reducible 
ores and limited in depth by the distance 


ern conquest of the desert began. It was 
first awakened from its centuries of lethargy 
by the whistle of the locomotive in_ the 
eighties. In the Great American Desert in 
the United States and Mexico there are now 
more than 9,000 miles of railway. 

No imaginary achievement of Aladdin’s 
could approach the marvelous transformation 
which has thus been produced. But for the 
railroad the Great American Desert would 
today be as unproductive as the Sahara, and 
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PRIMITIVE SPANISH AGRICULTURE 


In the Desert Sonora 


still populated, like the Sahara, by people 
who exist without division of labor, the use of 
mechanical appliances or extra-territorial com- 
merce. The “hay-burning locomotive,” as 
the burro of the Mexican is now facetiously 
called, would still be the chief motive power, 
and the nomadic Indian would still be mur- 
dering all would-be settlers. 

The first railways to be constructed were 
designed merely as highways between the 
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Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. No thought 
of revenue from the desert itself was antici- 
pated. Next came a great longitudinal line 
following the ancient trails of the Aztec from 
Mexico to Santa Fé. Mining and population 
soon followed these trunk lines, which are 
now extending out even into the utmost re- 
cesses of the desert, and these feeders—built 
or in process of construction—will soon equal 
the aggregate of mileage of the original trunk 
lines. From the Pecos in Texas to Cali- 
fornia, a distance of 1,500 miles, the route of 
the Southern Pacific followed a belt of coun- 
try devoid of water except occasionally in the 
Rio Grande. Nota herd of cattle, a modern 
house, a farm or a mine existed along this 
desert stretch. Nor would they exist today 
had it not been for the construction of this 
railway. Now its course is marked by many 
prosperous embryo cities and villages. 

Notwithstanding the apparent scarcity ol 
water, one of the most remarkable features 0! 
the American Desert is that water has been 
secured, often in apparently impossible places, 
and in quantities which have made possible 
the existence of cities and industries. Like 
the deserts of the Sahara and Asia, those of 
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America have a supply of underground water ; 
there is hardly a desert in which the experi- 
ment has been tried where waters have not 
been found within 2,000 feet of the surface. 
Though not often sufficient for agriculture, 
enough has usually been found to afford a 
supply for cattle, railroads and mines. 
Underground water has usually first been 
found by the railway companies. When the 
track was first pushed across the desert water 
was brought from the rear in tank cars; but 
when the track was completed water was 
bored for in the desert itself. The engineers 
have had at command a mechanical appliance 
second only in importance to the locomotive, 
and one which in the desert usually goes side 
by side with it. This is the mechanical driil. 
At great expense they bored in many places. 
The existence of underground water beneath 
any particular area having once been demon- 
strated by the railroad company, individuals, 
of course, usually repeated the experiment. 
Three notable triumphs of the mechanical 
drill over nature are the flowing wells of the 
Salton Desert, the flowing well at Benson 
and a supply of 700,000 gallons a day from 
the deep wells on the Mesa at El Paso. 
Each of these supplies of water was obtained 
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from localities which superficially were hope- 
lessly dry. 

The man of the desert is also masterful in 
the art of obtaining, conserving and_ utilizing 
water. The canteen and water barrel are 
inseparable companions in exploration. Large 
mining camps are often made with only so 
much water as can be brought by burro pack 
trains. Hoists and other machinery are 
often run by gasoline engines to save the 
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necessity of water for boilers. In many 
places water is sold by the gallon, and numer- 
ous instances are known where men make 
their living from wells. The desert beast is 
used to little water. Teams can usually ob- 
tain but one drink a day while upon the road. 
Where the gophers, the rabbits and the 
coyotes, which inhabit the waterless stretches, 
obtain their moisture is a problem which as 
yet baffles the scientific inquirer. Certain 
cattle which are known to inhabit a waterless 
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and twenty-five miles. Yet these two mines 
annually return millions of profit. 

But the sterile and hopeless-looking soi) of 
the desert, when artificially watered, is appar- 
ently n.ore fertile than that region where 
rainfall is abundant. There is no_ nobler 
spectacle than a dreary waste converted into 
an emerald oasis by water artificially applied, 
and in the desert may be seen some of the 
most profitable and skilful agriculture in the 
world. The wheat fields of Utah and 
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RAILROAD 


Morenci, Arizona 


region in Western Texas are said to obtain 
water from the stalks of the yucca and the 
sotol. : 

Several of the largest mines in the desert 
depend almost entirely upon the water trans- 
ported on cars. The Copper Queen runs its 
vast smelters and machinery chiefly by water 
thus obtained, while the famous Sierra Mo- 
jada, of Coahuila, with its population of 5,000 
people, has not a drop of water except that 
brought in tanks a distance of one hundred 


Sonora, the great cotton farms of Coahuila, 
the alfalfa valleys of the Rio Grande and the 
orchards of California are all inspiriting ex- 
amples. The transformation made in the 
desert where irrigation has been possible 1s 
marvelous, and in one instance—in Southern 
California—has resulted in the development 
of communities of great wealth and culture, 
where the ideals of perfect conditions for ex- 
istence are as nearly attained as possible. 

A word of caution must be written, how- 
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TRANSPORTATION ON THE DESERT TWENTY YEARS AGO 


ever, against an overestimate of the agricul- 
tural capacities of the desert. It is necessary 
artificially to collect the precipitation over 
large areas, and to concentrate it upon 
smaller areas by impounds and canals. In 
this manner at least twenty-five acres must 
be set aside as unproductive catchment areas 
for every one that may be cultivated. All 
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The first standard narrow-gauge railroad to enter Clifton over tie 
Arizona and New Mexico Railroad 





rain water that falls upon the desert or upon 
its neighboring mountain, if it could be pro- 
tected and carefully preserved, would not irri- 
gate five per cent. of the great desert area. 
The efficiency of the rain of the Great Desert 
region for agricultural purposes is still further 
diminished owing to the season in which it 
falls—June to October—too late for the 
growing crops, the planting and growing 
months of spring and early summer being 
dry. From a practical standpoint it is doubt- 
ful if even one per cent. of the vast area can 
ever be profitably tilled by irrigation. The 
underground water supply, too, is entirely in- 
sufficient for extensive agricultural uses, even 
when it is free from injurious salts; and the 
desert people, after every possible experi- 
ment, have long since ceased to anticipate 
any material supply for irrigation from this 
source. 

From whatever point of view the problem 
is approached, the sober conclusions cannot 
be avoided that the desert as an agricultural 
country has its limitations, and that it will 
never be reclaimed to the extent which the 
lobbyist has led the public to believe. The 
only apparent way in which the area of 
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irrigable lands can be seriously increased is 
by the construction of reservoirs to save the 
run-off of the forested mountains, especially 
that portion of the desert adjacent to the 
California, Utah and Mexican sierras. Even 
when this is accomplished there will still be 
left a vast area of desert. Hence the agricul- 
tural product of the desert will never be large, 
and this product with the exception of the 
fruits of Southern California will contribute 
but little for export, and will never be suf- 
ficient to supply the needs of its own popula- 





which are profitable and thriving. Statistics 
are wanting and hence exact figures cannot 
be given, but the live-stock values of the 
desert amount to several million dollars, 
exceeding the agricultural products many fold. 

The chief problems with which the stock- 
man is confronted in the desert are the pro- 
curement of water, the preservation of the 
range, and, except in Texas and Mexico, per- 
verse laws which prevent his utilization of 
lands for grazing because they are held sub- 
ject to homestead entries. The mechanical 
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tion. The Great Desert is and will continue 
to be a profitable market for the consumption 
of the fresh and preserved food products 
and forage of the ocean  seaboards and 
Middle West. 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of water and 
forage the pastoral interests of the desert are 
considerable. Upon the stony foothills and 
in the mountain canyons the scant herbage 
and grass supply nutritious foods for many 
animals, and there are numerous cattle 
ranches, especially in the Chihuahua province, 


drill has helped him solve the water question, 
the Department of Agriculture has initiated 
a line of study of the preservation and intro- 
duction of forage plants, and perhaps some 
day the Government will permit the cattle- 
man to lease and fence the desert hills and 
agriculturally hopeless wastes which are now 
mockingly withheld from him for the home- 
steader who can never come. 

Beneath the sun-blistered surface of the 
desert, from the mountains of Utah to the 
tip of Lower California, from Huachuca to 
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Cuisihuichirachi, the tap of the miners’ picks 
may be heard digging out the rich ores of 
mother earth: azurites and malachites, horn 
silver and lead carbonates, turquoises and 
onyx, and every other mineral product. 
Without the mines and railroads, which could 
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Southern California 
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not exist without each other, the Great 
American Desert would be no better off than 
the Sahara. The railway brought to the 
desert mine fuel, food and machinery, and to- 
day the mines not only give employment to 
most of the desert people directly, but sup- 
port the railroads, commerce and agriculture 
of the desert. So important are the mining 
interests along the International boundary 
that one firm is now building over 300 miles 
of railway, from Bisbee into El Paso, parallel 
to the Southern Pacific. This line will have 
fully 200 miles of feeders ; its sole traffic will 
be mine supplies and products. 

So far as even the present agriculture in the 
desert is concerned, it would not exist were it 
not that its products were consumed at good 
prices by the people engaged in mining and 
transportation. One good mining camp, a 
few acres in extent—and there are many of 
these—gives employment and remuneration 
to more people than whole countries of arid 
farming lands. 

Previous to the introduction of the railway, 
mining in the desert was limited to simple 
processes and products. Without mechanical 
drills and hoists only moderate depths could 
be reached, and limited quantities of ore 
taken out and treated. Consequently the 
deeper, larger and richer ore bodies remained 
untouched. Silver and gold were alone con- 
sidered, and the mines which now yield over 
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A GENUINE CHILD OF THE DESERT 


$50,000,000 annually of copper could not be 
touched. 

On the California trail near Pearce, Arizona, 
for forty years the overland pioneers built 
their camp fires against a ledge of quartz. 
Since the railway came these rocks are being 
crushed for the gold they 
contain at one of the most 
complete and__ profitable 
mills in America. The 
huge stamps and_ other 
machines were — brought 
from New York, Pittsburg, 
Chicago and Denver; the 
oil for fuel to run them, 
from California; the food 
for the village of over a 
thousand people living in 
homes built of Texas lum- 
ber is all brought in from 
the great canning, packing, 
and fruitgiving sections of 
the country. 

A dozen other places 
in the desert, each with 
its modern hoists, smel- 
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ters, converters and _ electric appliances, 
are producing millions of mineral wealth 


per annum. Not only have new mines been 
opened and equipped, but many of the historic 
old mines of Mexico, abandoned because the 
limit of hand mining had been reached, have 
been re-opened with the aid of the steam- 
hoist and air-drill, and today are more pro- 
ductive than ever. 

The Great American Desert in 1900 yielded 
over $100,000,000 worth of metals—chiefly 
silver, copper and gold. This represents at 
ten per cent. a productive capital of $1,000,- 
000,000. In addition to the paying mines, as 
large an investment is now being made in 
mine development and preparation for the 
coming of lines of railway which are every- 
where reaching out to new mining fields. 
There is every possible reason to expect that 
the mineral output of the desert will be 
quadrupled the next decade. 

The copper products of the Sonoran deserts 
we fast approaching those of Montana and 
Michigan, and the development of the field is 
in its infancy. Between Senator Clark’s 


United Verde in Central Arizona and the 
Rothschilds’ famous Boleo, on the Gulf of 
California, the copper centres string out in a 
long line of profitable and prospective pro- 
ducers, such as 


these at Globe, Clifton, 
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Morenci, Bisbee, Cananzea, Nacasari, Carbo, 
and elsewhere. Mexico’s production of gold 
has increased from $4,000,000, in 1897, to 
$10,000,000, in 1901; Arizona and New 
Mexico produced $3,500,000 worth of gold in 
1901. Silver, instead of being a dead metal, 
is being mined with renewed activity and im- 
proved appliances. The American Desert, in 
1901, yielded about $8,000,000 from the 
United States, and $34,000 000 frorn Mexico, 
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One of the largest and most 


The smelting interests are not the least im- 
portant adjuncts of the mining industry, and 
each smelter gives employment to many 
workingmen. The American Smelting and 
Refining Company, with its capital of $8o,- 
000,000, has great central plants in the desert 
at El Paso, Aguas Calientes and Monterey. 
Many of the mines like Boleo, the Copper 
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Queen, the United Verde and Greene Consoli- 
dated have their own smelting works. 

Many mineral districts of the desert still 
lie unproductive for want of transportation. 
This is especially true of the great copper, 
gold and coal fields of the Pacific States of 
Mexio, while the rugged Western Sierra 
Madre contain veins of ore awaiting transpor- 
tation facilities which will furnish many new 
and important mines. 
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modern theatres in America 


The flood of emigration which steadily 
pressed across the Alleghanies, the Great 
Plains and the Recky Mountains to the 
Pacific, crept around and across the desert, 
and it was not until the completion of the 
overland railways in the United States and in 
Mexico, the accession to power of Diaz (whose 
strong hand covered that portion of the desert 
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with a network of railways and telegraphs) that 
the industrial powers of the desert received 
their proper attention. In the last two decades 
there has flowed into the desert a progressive 
and enterprising population which has stimu- 
lated the earlier inhabitants by giving them 
work and opportunity. 

The total population of the Great American 
Desert in 1900 was about 1,500,000 people 
or 1.5 to the square mile, or twice as many 
to the square mile as the Sahara. Of this 
total population in the United States, 300,000 
are in Southern California, leaving less than 
one person to every two square miles in the 
remainder of the territory. Of the remaining 
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700,000 people in the American portion of 
the desert, at least four-fifths are in cities, 
towns and mining camps. 

These people in their own _ picturesque 
language are by profession “ prospectors,” 
“punchers,” “nesters,” “miners,” “lungers,” 
“Mexicans” and “premoters.” In_ plainer 
English, mineral seekers, cattle men, irrigator- 
farmers, miners, railroad employees, health- 
seeking consumptives and laboring Indians, 
who have abandoned the “ blanket ” caste, and 
men who serve as intermediaries between the 
latent wealth of the desert and the ready cash 
of the East. Asa whole they are an energetic 
lot. In the United States they consist chiefly 
of two classes, the Caucasian, whose ingenious 
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brain conceives and develops industries and 
the Mexican (Indian) peasant, who does most 
of the manual labor. Across the line in Mex- 
ico the same conditions exist, except that the 
American finds a ready coéperator and com- 
panion in the higher caste of Mexican citizens. 

The mainsprings of the desert are the 
hustling Western American miners and cat- 
tlemen. If any of our readers should still 
retain in his mind as a type of the desert citi- 
zen the bad man with the slouched hat, flow- 
ing mustaches and quick-acting revolver, he is 
at least ten years behind the times. Whether 
from the magnificent climatic conditions which 
induce healthfulness or from the fact that he 
represents the survival of the fittest, he comes 
very near the highest type of an American. 
Self-reliant, unaffected, well built, well dressed, 
well read and well traveled, he is a man of re- 
sources and action, available for any emer- 
gency, freer from provincialism, and a little 
more cosmopolitan than the average resident 
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of any other section of our republic. He 
does his best and wants the best, and usually 
gets it. Whether in sombrero and overalls, 
or evening dress, he is always “a man with 
the bark on” from whom the bloom humanity 
has not been rubbed off by artificiality. The 
aboriginal population of the Great American 
Desert was and is of quite a different type 
from that of the nomadic savage who lived by 
the chase, in the forested mountains and upon 
the Great Plains. They were largely village 
dwellers, home builders and agriculturalists 
who by the arts of pottery and weaving had 
risen to the cultured stage of barbarism as 
distinguished from savagery. It was their 
social arts and habits of industry which pro- 
duced the highest aboriginal type in the 
ancient Aztec, and it is their blood (not the 
Spanish) which today constitutes the ruling 
spirit of the most advanced of the Spanish- 
American Republics (Mexico). Upon the in- 
vasion of their environment, first by the Span- 
ish and later by the Anglo-American civiliza- 
tion, they assumed at least a portion of these 
and today they are the people who constitute 
almost the sole laboring classes of the desert, 
being called Mexicans in the United States 
and peons or peasants in Mexico. 

Even the Mexican laborer is coming along. 
In his own country American enterprise has 
increased his daily wage from twelve and one- 
half cents (Mexican) to a dollar and he is de- 
veloping new wants proportionate to his new 
revenue. Ifhe chooses to walk across the dry 
bed of the Rio Grande, or the mythical bound- 
ary line extending from thence west to the 
Pacific, his wages are doubled and he begins 
to indulge in cooking stoves, chairs, beds and 
other luxuries proportionate to his increased 
revenues. 

It is the intensity rather than the density 
of the desert population that appeals to the 
observer. Whatever is done is done better 
than elsewhere. This is a necessity of the 
desert condition. It will not pay in that re- 
gion to trifle with inferior methods or pro- 
ducts. In mining the best man and the best 
machine must be had; in farming with expen- 
sive water it is a waste to plant poor seed; if 
cattle are placed on the range they must be 
good cattle and so on throughout the entire 
gamut of industry. 

The conquerors of the desert seem to inspire 
a higher plane of living than that met with in 
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the older rural regions and crowded industrial . 
centres of the United States. There is no 
quibbling over innovations ; if good they are 
adopted. The universities and .agricultural 
and mining colleges of New Mexico and Ariz- 
ona would be creditable to any country and 
they are hampered by no quarrels over dogma 
or political opinions. 

The desert cities if not as densely populous 
as those of some regions, are: unique in their 
thrift and prosperity. They are all pictur- 
esque communities, presenting an interesting 
mixture of architectural, social and business 
conditions, busy with commerce and buoyant 
with hopes and prospects. Merchants, miners, 
railway officials and professional men unite in 
their endeavors to advance each striving town, 
while an undertow of the picturesque Mexican 
laborer, cowboy, Chinaman and sporting char- 
acter still give each place a distinctive Western 
flavor. Each desert city is thoroughly alive 
to municipal improvement and development. 
Electric lights and street cars, waterworks, 
schools, churches and public libraries abound, 
while many of the American towns have 
copied from their Mexican neighbors the pic- 
turesque plazas or ornate public parks within 
the central portions of the busy cities. There 
is hardly a place of equal population in the 
Northern or Southern States which could not 
learn useful lessons in tree planting, park 
making and public comfort from these live 
Western towns. 

In many of the Mexican desert cities may 
be seen the union of all the best of modern 
industrial improvement with the picturesque 
Spanish architectural features for which these 
places are noted. Steam and electricity have 
asserted their mastery, but have concealed 
their cold mechanism behind the prettily 
stuccoed and flower-entwined walls of the 
artistic Mexican type. The very railways 
which would give the average village in the 
adjacent United States any kind of a ram- 
shackle depot, construct ornate buildings in 
the Mexican cities, surrounded by flower gar- 
dens in harmony with the tastes of the country. 
If all the mayors in the United States could 
witness the marshaling, inspection and instruc- 
tion of police, street sprinklers, sweepers and 
garbage carts, which takes place at daylight 
each morning in the city of Chihuahua, they 
would learn some lessons in municipal clean- 
liness. 
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Monterey, whose streets fifteen years ago 
were enlivened by no other sound than the 
bleating of kids carried to the slaughter, now 
boasts of being the Yankee town of Mexico, 
with its railroads, breweries, steel works, cot- 
ton mills, brick yards, wagon shops, soap fac- 
tories and nearly every other kind of indus- 
trial improvement. Meanwhile in the midst 
of this industrial revolution the old art is pre- 
served. Picturesque churches like those con- 
structed in the first century of the Spanish 
conquest continue their slow course of con- 
struction. Even in the Pacific State of 
Sonora, which one can reach from New York 
if he cares to travel seven days and nights in 
a Pullman car, the cities of Hermosilla and 
Guaymas are model municipalities, thriving in 
their commercial prosperity and altogether 
pleasing in aspect. 

The Great American Desert as a place of 
residence is one of the most salubrious on 
earth. The same climatic feature which 
renders it sterile—want of humidity—gives 
to its air a crystalline clearness and purity 
nowhere else found. At first sight the desert 
horrifies the passing traveler, but he who 
dwells in it for a time learns to love its life- 
giving air and landscape. In absence no 
season of club and society can still the desert 
yearning, which will not be satisfied until the 
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pure ozone of the desert is breathed again. 
He who has tasted this life once can never 
live content in those more humid portions of 
the earth where dense population must thrive. 

Like the greater ocean, the desert has 
been a vast storehouse of tragic, pathetic and 
mysterious history. What stories could it 
tell of the annihilation of those who have 
tried its conquest. before the coming of the 
railway! Now and then an old bridle bit, a 
spur, perhaps a buckle, rusted and corroded, 
recall the days of Spanish reconnaissance. 
Great ruins like those of Casa Grande, Gran 
Quivera; of San Vincente, testify to the 
death of communities that failed by organized 
effort to thwart nature’s inexorable law. De- 
serted houses of more modern structure, such 
as those of old Fort Bayard, recall the days 
not long past when soldiers lived and endured 
the desert life. But now steam and tele- 
graph have annihilated even the Great Desert 
distances, and its future is bright and hopeful. 

In the noble wastes of rock and _ plain 
man’s soul swells to contemplation and for- 
gets the dross and sham of his artificial civili- 
zation. The endless vistas uplift the thoughts 
and the skies seem to bring with them a 
clearer vision and content than all the mists 
and fogs that ever hovered over a humid 
landscape. 
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M NHE great task assumed by the United 
States in Cuba was begun on Janu- 
ary I, 1899, when General John R. 
Brooke became Governor of the island. The 


people had customs and language different 
from ours; they had suffered from four cen- 
turies of oppression and were incapable of 
sustaining themselves among the nations of 
the world. Old laws, obsolete for present 
conditions, were in force; starvation and sick- 


ness were common and the villages and cities 
reeking with filth. To relieve the starving, 
five and one-half millions of rations were 
issued at a cost of $1,500,000. Medicines 
were supplied and hospitals were equipped. 
In the provinces of Matanzas and Santa 
Clara alone 36,000 widows and 58,000 or- 
phans were fed, clothed and provided with 
shelter. The United States supplied seeds, 
horses and agricultural implements that farm- 
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L. ing might be begun again, and it appropriated lished, also schools of engineering and archi- 
T $3,000,000 to pay the officers and soldiers tecture, surveying, stenography and typewrit- 
f who had served in the Cuban army, each ing, and normal schools for the education and 
z man receiving $75. The purpose of all the training of teachers. The institutes, similar 
s changes in the laws and of the administration to the high schools in this country, located at 
d has been to fit the people for self-government. the capital of each province, have been reor- 
t On January 11, 1899, the civil government ganized and placed upon a uniform basis with 
eC was divided into four departments—the de- teachers selected by competitive examination. 
C partments of “State and Government,” “Fi- At the Havana University the curriculum 
A nance,” “ Justice and Public Instruction” and _ has been rearranged, the faculty reorganized, 
, “ Agriculture, Commerce, Industries and Pub- incompetent professors removed and compe- 
Z lic Works”’—later increased to six depart- tent ones appointed, new chairs of learning 
n ments. Early in 1899 the office of Auditor established, new laboratories installed, and 
c was established, with an accounting system every effort made to secure the highest 
d like ours. Owing to rumors of maladminis- efficiency. 
‘a tration the Senate, on May 26, 1900, called A lighthouse board was established; the 
h upon the War Department for accounts from pardon system was revised ; and a commission 
s the date of occupation until June I, 1900. was formed to consider methods of taxation. 
d This reaudit, making over 4,000 pages, gave The rural guard has been reorganized on the 
° in detail all the money transactions; and, basis of United States Cavalry. Municipal 
t aside from the postal transactions, the ac- authorities have been freed from the inter- 
. counts perfectly balanced. vention of the civil governors of the 
n The courts were reorganized—some abol- _ provinces. 
a ished and new ones created. Judicial dis- But the first notable step toward self- 
i tricts were changed, minimizing the cost of government was taken when local elections 
s maintenance and yet making the courts easy were held to replace appointments of the 
a of access. A police court was established in Governor-General. The law fixed the quali- 
Ss Havana; trial by - jury was established; fications of the voters and provided in detail 
d and the writ of habeas corpus was instituted. election methods; on June 16th the first 
Interpreters were employed; stenographic general election passed off quietly. 
records of trials were kept as well as uniform The Department of Public Works has been 
records of proceedings; and on April 14, reorganized with provisions for the appoint- 
i899,a Supreme Court was created for the ment and salaries of officers, the keeping of 
Island of Cuba to consider appeals that had __ records, the accounting of funds, the mainten- 
formerly gone to Spain. ance and inspection of public property, the 
Several times has the time limit been ex- manner of awarding contracts and placing upon 
tended for paying debts incurred in planting a practical basis the system of improvements 
crops and maintaining property during the in public works throughout the island. The 
war. The marriage and divorce laws were department has built new roads and recon- 
regulated, modified and made uniform; spong- structed old ones; repaired bridges ; deepened 
ing and fishing laws were enacted; and a_ harbors and improved water fronts. 
Department of Posts was established, accord- Upon the occupation of the island the 
ing to our system and under experienced prisons were found overcrowded, without 
officials. A census finished October 16, proper food, clothing or bedding, and with 
“s 1899, found the population to be 1,572,797. practically no sanitary arrangements. Many 
B Under a Superintendent of Schools a new persons were confined without even knowing 
6 system of public schools was gradually put in the charge against them; others, guilty, had 
2S operation, until now there is a complete and been detained beyond their term of punish- 
d. uniform system throughout the island. In ment. The incommunicado system has been 
fa 1898 there were 541 public schools; in Janu- abolished, the prisons cleaned, proper clothing, 
% ary, 1900, 635; and in June, 1900, there bedding and food supplied, and the most 
h Were 3,313 schools, with an enrolment of modern sanitary arrangements installed, while 
s, 143,000 pupils, maintained at a cost of over many hundreds of prisoners have been re- 
- $4,000,000. Night schools have been estab- leased against whom no charges were found 
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to exist. All the prisons have been placed 
under an inspector of prisons, who carefully 
examines the sanitary Conditions and the con- 
dition of the prisoners, inspects the food, 
clothing, records and discipline, and recom- 
mends advisable changes. The Correctional 
School for boys has been removed from its 
unhealthy quarters in Havana to an adjacent 
town where there are excellent sanitary ar- 
rangements and opportunities for industrial 
and mechanical training. A reform school 
for girls has been established near Havana, 
furnished with every facility for training and 
education. 

The charitable institutions and hospitals, 
for years neglected, were found without in- 
telligent administration, medicines, surgical 
instruments, or sufficient supplies of bedding 
and clothing. The inmates were found 
covered with filth and vermin and there was 
no system of nursing. In one, for illustra- 
tion, 400 boys had only one spigot from which 
water could be obtained for bathing, and no 
utensil other than the tin plates from which 
they ate, in which to wash. Lepers were also 
found in many parts of Cuba, even walking 
about the streets of Havana. Shortly, how- 
ever, a large building on the outskirts of the 
city was prepared and equipped with every 
modern improvement; the unfortunates 
were gathered there; and regulations were 
made placing all charitable institutions under 
a board of commissioners appointed by the 
Governor-General, to be conducted as such 
institutions are in this country. 

Cleaning up the island was as arduous as 
any part of the work. The city streets had 
been the receptacles for garbage and other 
refuse for centuries, making it necessary to 
dig down several feet in some places to find 
what had been the original paving. The 
public buildings had been neither cleaned nor 
in any way cared for. The cesspools, located 
under the flagging of the interior courts of 
the buildings, had remained untouched for 
years, causing the spread of yellow fever 
among the officers and troops. Yet in a 
comparatively short time the streets had been 
cleaned and repaved, the buildings repaired, 
cesspools cleaned, and modern sanitary con- 
veniences installed. An idea may be gained 
of the unsanitary condition existing when it 
is said that from under the custom house 
alone over 1,200 cubic yards of filth and 
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several tons of fetid matter were removed. 
At Regla, opposite Havana, the large ware- 
houses which had been used as barracks for 
the Spanish soldiers were found to be filled 
with filth and vermin, a veritable bed of con- 
tagion and disease, and these are only two 
instances out of a great number. 

For hundreds of years yellow fever had ex- 
isted in Havana. In the months of October, 
November, and December, the yellow fever 
months, from 1890 to 1900, the smallest num- 
ber of deaths, 52, occurred in 1898, the largest, 
631, in 1896, while for the same period in 
1901 no deaths have occurred from this dis- 
ease, and the mortality from all diseases does 
not exceed that of Baltimore, or other cities in 
the United States. The streets have been re- 
paved and a street-sweeping service put in op- 
eration. A system for the daily collection and 
disposition of garbage and refuse is in use, 
with frequent house to house inspections, to 
see that there is no violation of the sanitary 
laws. Inthe general improvement of the city 
the parks have been improved, and all fash- 
ioned after the park system of this country. 

Now when the island shall be handed over 
to the people of Cuba, they will possess only 
what they have long fought and suffered for— 
a government, based upon a constitution which 
is the work of their own people, well adapted 
to their purposes, and founded upon the prin- 
ciples of the free and enlightened nations of 
the world. We took it with nothing but dis- 
tress, sickness, and oppression on every hand ; 
we give it back with health, peace, happiness, 
and freedom. What was once one of the 
dirtiest cities in the world is now one of the 
cleanest and healthiest. The transformation 
stands as a monument to the American soldier 
and to the Government of which he is a part. 

On September 15th, 1900, the first elec- 
tion was held, on November 5th the consti- 
tutional convention met, and on February 
21, 1901, the constitution was completed. 
On June 12, 1901, the convention adopted as 
a part of the new constitution the Platt amend- 
ment. On October 14th a provisional elec- 
toral law for the constitution of a republican 
government for Cuba was announced, and on 
December 31st an election was held to choose 
presidential and senatorial electors, governors 
of provinces, and members ot the provincial 
councils. On January 24, 1902, the first 
president and senate of Cuba were chosen. 
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WHY IT IS THAT A PRAIRIE STATE HAS SO CON- 
SPICUOUS A REPRESENTATION IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
BY 
ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


NCE it was regnant Ohio; now it is 
O regnant Iowa. Once it was Ohio 
sending its Grant, its Garfield, its 
Hayes and its McKinley to the White House. 
Now it is Iowa, represented at the national 
capital by two Cabinet officers, Wilson and 
Shaw; by Allison, oldest in service of the 
Senators and Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance ; by Dolliver, the most con- 
vincing orator in Congress; by Henderson, 
Speaker of the House, second in power only 
to the President; by Hull, Chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee ; by Cousins, prob- 
ably the best orator of the House; and by 
Lacey, Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands. Ohio, for all its amazing succession 
of triumphs, had never at any one time such 
supremacy. Why is this? 

The answer is easy. Look at Ohio and you 
behold an out-grown Iowa and what is Iowa 
but a half-grown Ohio? Each has produced 
its own type of man; and the accession of 
Iowa to the rank and place once held by Ohio 
is natural, 

What was there in the making of Ohio that 
pre-determined the large number of Ohio presi- 
dents? Look at its history. Its first settlers 
were heroes but not adventurers. Only the 
most determined tenacity of purpose could hew 
away the forest. Only the hardiest patience 
could turn a wilderness into a garden. Only 
those who sought permanent homes would pay 
such a price for success. Settlers called them- 
selves “movers”’ ; they moved for good ; their 
ranks were filled with practical, long-enduring, 
hard-drudging mortals, who brought with them 
their wives and babies. Having come to stay, 
they behaved like Christians, built churches and 
schools, and built also a stout-timbered struc- 
ture of social good order. Ohio had never a 
“wild western” flavor. Instead, the country- 
side rang with the woodsman’s axe and the 
ploughboy’s song. Instead of wild oats, the 


Ohioans sowed a rigorous self-discipline—each 
Buckeye becoming thereby a sort of multiple 
of himself, strength clothed upon with strength. 

And now a step further. The forest had 
not only tempered the moral and intellectual 
quality of a picked company from the East ; 
it had, by a special dispensation, been able to 
summon that picked company from widely vari- 
ous sections of the East. They went from Puri- 
itan New England, from New York and New 
Jersey, from “Dutch” Pennsylvania, from 
Kentucky and Virginia. Families of diverse 
origin intermarried; and as the Briton sums 
up in himself the qualities of Celt, Saxon, Nor- 
man and Dane, so the Ohioan sums up the 
qualities of all those people that went to his 
making. But before this process of amal- 
gamation had taken place—and for the matter 
of that it is not yet complete— there was every- 
where to be seen a most inspiring form of in- 
tellectual excitation. Six pioneers never came 
together without debating. Puritan crossed 
swords with Cavalier; German with Jerseyman. 
In the country store, in the horse-shed after 
church, in the school-room or the barnyard, 
opinions clashed. This made a people of 
ready minds, of fluent tongues and of insurgent 
wills. 

And their geographical position did much 
to foster a profound national consciousness 
by filling their talk with affairs of the broad- 
est interest. Ohio was on the main highway 
of westward migration. There was always 
fresh news, by word of mouth, from the 
East ; there constantly drifted through Ohio 
a returning tide of disappointed fortune-seek- 
ers from a yet farther West. If you wanted 
to know the popular sentiment of a continent 
you asked an Ohioan, who had ever an ear to 
the ground. 

Here, then, was a place to look for a Presi- 
dent. By inheritance hardy, by discipline 
courageous, by all formative influences pure 
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in heart, by constant stimulus keen-minded, 
by varied contacts kept always in sympathy 
with the purposes of his country—here was 
the representative American. There re- 
mained only the pleasant little task of stalk- 
ing about with torchlights and getting votes 
for him. 

As luck would have it, two or three very 
favorable circumstances conspired to facilitate 
the process. As Ohio chanced to hold its 
State elections in October, whoever stood for 
high office amongst the Buckeyes had the 
gaze of an anxious nation riveted upon him. 
As went Ohio, so went the country. Con- 
sequently the statesmen of Ohio became 
known throughout all the land; nominate any 
one of them for President and the battle was 
most auspiciously begun. And in the next 
place you could appeal with quiet confidence 
to the allegiance of numberless “ ex-Ohioans,” 
who, as the years rolled by, had moved fur- 
ther west, but who yet called Ohio their 
fatherland. Still again, wherever you carried 
your chieftain’s portrait—whether east, west 
or south—this candidate looked the part and 
inspired confidence. You could send him to 
any section of the realm, and in figure, in 
manner and in speech he seemed to personify 
democracy. He was a plain man, a leader of 
plain men. He quite evidently embodied the 
theory of government of, for and by the 
people. Therefore came Presidents out of 
Ohio 

What now of Iowa? The Buckeye spirit 
has moved westward; and apparently it is in 
Iowa that we shall look for a repetition of the 
same thing. The brain and will of a prairie 
people have risen to a superb preéminence in 
the councils of the national capital. Prob- 
lem: to explain that preéminence. 

First among many causes ranks Western— 
I may almost say Ohioan—inheritance ; for 
Iowa is lineally descended from Ohio and 
States like Ohio. It has, to be sure, an im- 
pressive infusion of migrant New Englanders, 
but its main factors have from the beginning 
been chiefly made up of the Western-born. 
When the children of Ohio arrived at man’s 
estate there came upon them a great thirst- 
ing for pioneer opportunities. So in many 
another Western commonwealth. To live 
and to toil in a ready-made world seemed not 
enough; they must find them a new frontier ; 
they must forge their own destinies, build 
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their own fortunes. So the prairie was 
opened to settlement. 

Now the lesson of the prairie is not the 
lesson of the forest, and the early Iowans did 
not read the book of experience as the early 
Ohioans had read it. The prairie is flat and 
monotonous, and there was a corresponding 
flatness and monotony in the life of the first 
Hawkeyes. It lacked romance. It appealed 
scarcely at all to the gaudy-hued virtues of 
daring and endurance. It was easy, this 
peopling of treeless plains, this tilling of vir- 
gin soils; and besides it was swift. The 
days of hardship and privation fled fast away ; 
a few years sufficed to remove all semblance 
of pioneering; wealth accumulated; comforts 
abounded; and the Iowans grew up into a 
sober and simple maturity, whose spirit was 
gentler than that of the Ohioans. They de- 
lighted themselves in quietness; yet sons of 
strength they were, every man of them. 

But if the prairie was level it was also very 
much of a piece in its geological composition. 
The material resources of Ohio are many and 
varied; the material resources of Iowa are 
best summed up in the terms of agriculture. 
In any corner of that “American Mesopo- 
tamia” you will hear three lusty nouns— 
corn, cow, hog—and having heard these you 
have heard all. Hence the natural result: 
the Iowans, being one vast guild of fellow- 
husbandmen, have lacked the _ intellectual 
stimulus that comes from contact between 
men of different callings. You can travel 
over their State, from Sioux City to Daven- 
port or from Dubuque to Council Bluffs, and 
not meet one brilliant mind or a single amaz- 
ing character. Yet you will find everywhere 
a most commendable dead level of honesty, 
decency, practicality, good sense and well-fed 
prosiness. And the world is so constituted 
that these simple, brown-colored virtues, prop- 
erly compounded, spell political sanity. Add 
strength and there stands a statesman. No 
hot-head is he; instead you may trust him 
with the weightiest affairs of a nation. 
Neither will any man call him eccentric; he 
is as incapable of eccentricity as he is of bril- 
liancy. You shall find him the very soberest 
of counselors. 

Yet again, that prairie land, by reason of 
its uniformity, forbade the building of great 
cities. The Iowans, therefore, escaped the 
political corruption which is bred by urban 
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disease and disorder. They have never got 
under the heel of a Platt or a Croker. 

But perhaps you will say that this explana- 
tion of the Iowans’ evolution should apply 
with equal force to Kansas and Nebraska, 
both of which are Western-bred States, both 
of which revel in aching monotony of scenery 
and geography, and both of which have 
escaped the curse of great cities. To this I 
shall answer a vigorous No. Kansas is the 
haven and heaven of the erratic; it was 
founded by them. And both Kansas and 
Nebraska are swept by the hot wind, and the 
hot wind makes bad politics. The hot wind 
accounts for William Jennings Bryan. It 
comes roaring out of the South; it draws its 
flaming scythe across Kansas and Nebraska ; 
it kills the crops; it crazes the farmer 
Plunged in ruin, unable to meet his indebted- 
ness, and enraged against destiny, the farmer 
shrieks vengeance. Upon the weather-man ? 
No; upon the administration at Washington. 
He will tear down the political heavens and 
set things right. Then comes Mr. Bryan 
tinkling his fifty-cent medals and calling them 
dollars. Free silver follows the hot wind. 

But in Iowa it is not so. In Iowa crop 
follows crop in so sure a_ succession of 
triumphs and so unfailing a wake of pros- 
perity that all are enriched. So rich, indeed, 
does the farmer become, that he sooner or 
later lets out his acres to husbandmen, while 
he himself moves to town, where he lives in 
sweet comfort the rest of his days. And 
that is why Bryanism never crossed the 
Missouri to trouble the Iowans. 

Open-minded, however, the Iowans cer- 
tainly are, but their open-mindedness is of an 
eminently practical sort. They experimented 
with Prohibition, got bad results, gave up 
their strict laws, and instead adopted the 
mulct, which works admirably. They abol- 
ished capital punishment, got bad results, and 
went back to the old order. They welcomed 
Professor Herron, got bad results, and _per- 
mitted Professor Herron to pack up his 
socialistic belongings and take himself away. 
Socialism in Iowa! There isn’t a worse soil 
for it in all God’s world. Socialism provides 
amusement for imaginative minds—minds that 
get fun out of thinking how nice the world 
would be if it were something else. And 
Iowa produces no minds of that sort. Rather 
has it produced the sensible, contented, 
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straightforward, board-walk type of mind— 
ready always to hear a new gospel, but 
testing that gospel by the canons of practica- 
bility. 

You can always rely on Iowa to send a 
sound statesman to Washington, and when 
they have sent him there they keep him there. 
Sane themselves, they appreciate his sanity. 
They are the best constituency in North 
America. Never was there a more perfect 
adjustment of the principles of representative 
government. And by grace of this splendid 
loyalty, which returns the same man term 
after term to his end at the capital, the 
Hawkeye statesman becomes an expert— 
making up by long experience and _slowly- 
acquired knowledge whatever he may lack of 
conspicuous brilliancy. 

Here, then, we may have seen the type of 
man Iowa produces, and why it produces that 
type. Now let us ask why all America ap- 
plauds the ascendency of Iowa. I think there 
are two clear reasons. For one, Iowa is no 
longer a Western State. Once, when I had 
settled down to live in Montana, a good lady 
said to me, “I’m so glad to hear you're from 
the East. I’m an Easterner myself.” Of 
course I hastened to ask her from what part 
of the country she had come. ‘“Ioway,” she 
answered. That was stretching a point, I 
admit, but not stretching it far. So vast and 
so magnificent an empire has sprung into 
being beyond the Continental Divide, :hat che 
centre of things has shifted and now lies 
west of the Mississippi. Meanwhile the 
prairie, rich with grain and teeming with 
cattle—reaching, as it does, from Batavia, 
New York, to the Bad Lands of North 
Dakota—has become America. There, in the 
measureless Mississippi Valley, the Americans 
have their dwelling. What is the power of 
the East or the South or the Farthest West 
compared with the power of that great re- 
public of the plains? The Middle West rules. 
Consequently the Hawkeye State, lying 
betwixt the two great rivers of our continent, 
and within the very heart of our territory, 
comes naturally to a noble preéminence in 
politics. If Iowa is producing a type of 
manhood which is at bottom the American 
type—plain, honest, sensible, strong, and not 
given to vagaries—Iowa is entitled to that 
foremost place which formerly belonged 
to Ohio. 











WHAT THE LIGHTNING FLASH 
REVEALS 


HOW THE SPECTRUM OF A LIGHTNING FLASH WAS PHOTO- 
GRAPHED AT HARVARD—WHAT THE RESULTS SEEM TO PROVE 


BY 


PHILIP -S. FISKE 


scientists to photograph the spectra of 

luminous bodies, but a series of photo- 
graphs made last summer at the Harvard 
Astronomical Observatory in Cambridge ac- 
complished the novel and difficult feat of 
catching the spectrum of lightning. _Inter- 
esting in itself, the achievement became 
doubly interesting when results showed a 
startling resemblance between the atmosphere 
of the earth, through which the lightning 
passed, and the atmosphere of Nova Persei, 
the new star which appeared toward the end 
of 1900. Photographs of the spectrum of 
Nova Persei had already been taken. 

First, a word explaining spectrum photo- 
graphs. Heat anything to the point where it 
gives out light, and then pass a ray of this 
light through a prism of glass, and a line of 
colored bands will result, ranging in some 
cases all the way from violet through blue, 
green and yellow, to red. That variegated 
strip is the spectrum, and the different series 
of these bands represent the elements in the 
substance examined. The most familiar 
spectrum is, of course, that of the sun when its 
rays are intercepted by the prismatic drops of 
a passing shower and produce a rainbow. The 
glass prisms hung as decorations from old- 
fashioned lamps also make spectra. 

But a photograph does not produce colors 
and lightning will not stay quiet to have its 
picture taken. How, then, can the spectrum 
of lightning be photographed ? 

The centre of astronomical photography is 
now, and always has been, at the Harvard 
Observatory. There the first pictures ever 
made of stars were taken more than half a 
century ago. There the first successful 
photograph of a stellar spectrum was taken ; 
and the spectra of stars have for some years 
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been recorded and studied with the aid of the 
camera; and there the photograph of the 
lightning’s spectrum was caught. Wonderful 
skill and ingenuity have been displayed by 
Prof. E. C. Pickering, its director, and by his 
assistants, but they met many failures before 
succeeding. The same instruments were used 
to obtain the spectrum of lightning as are 
used in taking star spectra, but, of course, 
they had to be used quite differently, for 
stellar photography is managed by clockwork 
while the electric flash requires instantaneous 
manipulation. 

As the flashes nearly always occur during 
rain, and as every drop is a little prism by 
itself, the rays of light are all broken up 
before they get to the apparatus. Besides, it 
is impossible to tell exactly when or where 
there will be a flash. But last summer there 
were a number of “dry thunder storms ”»— 
clouds and lightning without rain—and they 
gave the opportunity which resulted in the 
remarkable pictures taken by Mr. J. H. 
Freese of Harvard, under the direction of 
Mr. Edward S. King of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory. Three were secured in July and 
the fourth in September. 

In a general way Mr. Freese took the pic- 
tures much as he would have taken snap- 
shots with a pocket camera, only the camera 
he used was very much larger than he himself. 
By watching the part of the sky in which the 
lightning flashes appeared oftenest, he could 
point his great instruments approximately and 
then when he thought a display came within 
their field make an exposure and change his 
plate. Many of the negatives which he got 
in this “ catch-as-catch-can ”’ way were fogged, 
but four satisfactory ones were secured, the 
first of the kind. 

The camera which Mr. Freese used was a 
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big telescope with a plate-holder slipped into 
one end of it—the small end, we might call 
it—and a prism at the other, in front of the 
objective lens. In July the 8-inch Draper 
telescope was employed, and in September 
the 11-inch Draper instrument. A _ peculiar 
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mechanical difficulty arose when it came to 
taking the picture, for after the rays from the 
lightning-flash entered the prism they turned 
at an angle to leave it, or, in other words, 


were refracted. The telescope and_ the 
camera, therefore, had to be set at an angle. 


THE LIGHTNING 
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When the plates were developed the lines 
of the spectrum were distinctly marked on 
four of them. The photographic plate is not 
sensitive to yellow nor red, so that the possi- 
bilities of photography are limited to one end 
of the spectrum. The colors in this end are 
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indicated in the photographs by differences in 
degrees of blackness and whiteness, and are 
distinguishable by the wave lengths of the lines. 

When an astronomer wants to decipher a 
photographic spectrum he studies line after 
line with a microscope, measuring each and 
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THE SPECTRUM OF A LIGHTNING FLASH 


noting its position and its relations to its sur- 
roundings until he knows exactly what each 
signifies. And that is the way that Professor 
Pickering read the spectrum of lightning. 
The lightning flash which we see is really 
the light given out by a portion of the atmos- 
phere, which is made self-luminous by the 
passage through it of a current of electricity. 
Precisely the same effect, with proper allow- 
ance for the difference in the atmospheric 
pressure and the intensity of the current, has 
been obtained artificially by producing a 
spark from an electric battery in a glass tube 
or in the open air. The spectrum of light- 
ning is really the spectrum of the earth’s 
atmosphere, at least of that particular part of it 
in whichthe flashoccurs. And right therecomes 
in the most startling theory to which the Har- 
vard Observatory photographs have given rise. 
The earth’s atmosphere is made up of 
oxygen, hydrogen and a certain amount of 
aqueous vapor, such as we so often see con- 
densed into clouds. Oxygen and hydrogen 
have always been considered elements in 
chemistry ; that is, it has been believed that 
they were not compounds of any kind and 
ONE OF THE CAMERAS USED IN PHOTOGRAPHING could not be split up, but stood among the 
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photographs show, however, a strange vari- 
ation in the hydrogen lines which some scien- 
tific men have taken as indicating that there 
may be some finer subdivision of nature than 
has yet been recognized. A few have gone 
so far as to suggest that there is some final 
element, as yet undiscovered, from which all 
of the so-called chemical elements are formed 
by combination, and one man, at least, thinks 
that it may turn out to be electricity. 

But there is another side to the story 
which these wonderful photographs _ tell. 
There is a curious resemblance between the 
photographs which the Harvard Observatory 
has taken of the spectrum of lightning, which 
is as a matter of fact the spectrum of the at- 
mosphere of our world, and those made at 
the same place of the spectrum of Nova 
Persei, the new star recently discovered. 
The hydrogen lines are nearly identical in the 
two sets of pictures. Furthermore, there are 
in the spectrum of Nova Persei none of the — ypeyen-incu DRAPER TELESCOPE, SHOWING PRISM 
lines denoting the presence, in gaseous forms, FOR PHOTOGRAPHING STELLAR SPECTRA 
of metals in its atmosphere. 


SPECTRUM OF THE NEW STAR 
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“WHO IS NIXON?” 


THE MYSTERY OF A CLEAN MAN AT THE HEAD OF THE PIRATE 
CREW OF TAMMANY HALL—HOW IT CAME ABOUT AND WHAT IT MEANS 


BY 


FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 


making its first nominations for minor 

offices in Greater New York and con- 
ventions were held all over town. A reporter 
reached the place where an Alderman was 
nominated in the Twenty-fifth Assembly 
District after the convention had adjourned 
and only two of the delegates remained. 

“Who was nominated for Alderman?” he 
asked in a hurry. 

“ Nixon,” was the answer. 

““What’s his first name ?”’ 

“T think he spells it L-e-w-i-s,” was the 
reply. 

“Well, who is Nixon, anyway?” was the 
next query. 

“Faith, I don’t know,” said the delegate 
who had remained silent up to that time. 

“What! Don’t ye know Nixon?” asked 
the first delegate in a tone of disgust. 

“No, I don’t,” answered the second dele- 
gate. ‘Who is he?” 

“Well, he’s the boss o’ the Navy Yard,” 
said the first delegate. 

“Sure, he’s all right!” said the second 
delegate with a whoop. ‘“That’s the kind of 
aman for Tammany Hall! He’s one of the 
best men that ever Tammany put up!” 

That was the first and only office for which 
Lewis Nixon was ever a candidate at the polls, 
and he was defeated. Today, as the more-or- 
less-recognized leader of Tammany Hall, he 
counts that defeat fortunate. Then he was 
simply an unknown man who had been affil- 
iated actively with Tammany Hall for only 
two years, a gentleman in politics—a strange 
creature in Tammany Hall. The most that 
the rank and file knew of him was that he was 
a ship-builder and a young man. When the 
offices were parcelled out after the election 
Nixon wished to be Dock Commissioner. He 
aspired too high. The finest plums of munic- 
ipal jobbery in New York under Tammany 
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Hall grew in that department. What was 
needed there was a skilled political husband- 
man, not a professional man with high-minded 
ideas about the management of a public trust. 
They made him the head of the East River 
Bridge Commission instead, and with a blare 
of trumpets pointed to him as a model man for 
the place. 

The Spanish war came on and Mr. Nixon 
ceased to be an unknown man. _ The dazzling 
record of the battleship Ovegon, which he 
designed, brought him fame. Public letters 
to Congressmen on harbor improvements, on 
the commerce of New York and similar sub- 
jects, written by him and signed by Richard 
Croker, added to his reputation among his 
friends and those in Tammany Hall who knew 
their authorship. Magazine articles upon ship- 
building and commerce, and papers read before 
naval architects upon a variety of technical 
and abstruse subjects increased the public 
knowledge about him. Some of the most 
novel and daring conceptions of the ship- 
builder’s skill were launched from his New 
Jersey shipyard, still further advancing his 
reputation. Richard Croker in all earnestness 
wished to name him for Vice-President at 
Kansas City, as will be known when the full 
story of what was done there becomes public. 
Mr. Nixon, with hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of Government contracts in his 
business, stopped the movement by boldly 
announcing that he believed in ship subsidies. 
That also made him better known. 

Then he was appointed by Tammany to 
investigate the conditions of vice and the 
responsibility therefor in New York city. To 
some he seemed to make a somewhat in- 
glorious record there, but there is another 
story about it. When he finished the work 
he was known through and through to Tam- 
many Hall. Most of the leaders snarled and 
snapped at him. Many cursed him openly. 
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Scores of the lowest followers of Tammany 
wrote letters to his wife, with threats to throw 
vitriol in her face and to put out the eyes of 
her boy. Mr. Nixon brought the responsibil- 
ity for the awful conditions in New York city 
straight to the feet of Devery, Chief of Police, 
and laid it there. Some persons said that he 
should have taken it directly to Tammany 
Hall and put it at the feet of Croker, saying, 
“Thou art the man!” Tammany hated Nixon 
then. A large part of Tammany hates him 
today. 

Croker, sullen and defiant, came from his 
English home in 1go1 and found the gamblers’ 
“combine” in practical control of Tammany 
Hall. It was only because they dared not 
trust one another and because they feared the 
brutal strength of Croker that they did not 
depose him. He wished to nominate Nixon 
for Mayor. The gamblers said No. Croker 
had only three majority on the Executive 
Committee of Tammany Hall. The Brooklyn 
Democrats also said No to Croker and he was 
forced to name a Brooklyn man for Mayor, a 
man of the highest personal character, but one 
who had reviled him and held him up to scorn. 
But Croker wished to win that fight. He 
wished to punish the gambling combine that 
again had caused Tammany Hall to be found 
out. and had made it a by-word. It was all 
right for him to make money out of politics. 
Avarice really was and is his political god. 
But he did not mean that others, emulating 
his example, should go the frightful lengths 
in open debauchery and robbery that they 
had gone. 

The election brought a bad defeat to Cro- 
ker, but it brought a worse defeat to the 


gamblers. Croker, humiliated, wrathful, his 
nerves shattered, gathered together his 


strength, and, although his days as Tammany’s 
leader were numbered, he made his last stand 
and sailed away to England with a spirit of 
satisfaction in his heart, for he had placed 
Lewis Nixon in his seat at Tammany Hall as 
leader and as Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Tammany did not want Nixon, but 
he was in charge nevertheless, an upright, 
determined, virile, energetic man, utterly with- 
out experience in handling ward-heelers and in 
following the devious mazes of party manage- 
ment, and with only a keen intelligence and 
sturdy self-reliance in his own sense of in- 
tegrity to back him. 
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The question had ceased to be, ‘ Who's 
Nixon?” It was now, “What does it all 
mean?” Those who knew Nixon intimately 
wished to know what his motive could pos- 
sibly be in accepting such a place. No such 
figure had ever appeared in American political 
management. Croker’s enemies and many of 
Croker’s friends smiled and said that it was 
only a crude joke by “the old man,” and that 
Nixon was really a figurehead and a dummy, 
and that, as a man who could be trusted, he 
was simply keeping Croker’s place warm 
for him. 

Nixon protested that he was no figurehead 
and that Croker had retired for good. His 
first task was to prove that. He has now 
partly succeeded. His second task will be to 
retain the leadership,—a story for the future 
to tell, for it means a fight to a finish. 

What does it all mean? How comes it 
that an honest man, of good repute, a student, 
a person of international reputation as a ship- 
builder, is in charge of Tammany Hall? For 
if ever a man answered to the requirement of 
the Roosevelt standard that a public man 
should “be cleaner than a hound’s tooth,” 
that man is Lewis Nixon. No predecessor in 
the leadership of Tammany came in as he 
has come. The commander of that ship 
always has slashed his way to the command 
from the stoke-hole over the bodies of his 
rivals. The Tammany ship has usually car- 
ried a large passenger list of * eminently 
respectable men who have been allowed to 
come on deck in times of need for the fine show- 
ing that they could make, and who have been 
kept between decks when acts of piracy were 
performed. These have shut their eyes and 
ears to what the crew was doing under the 
comfortable assurance that “the other fellows 
are just as bad,” and the plundering has 
gone on. 

Now, one of these eminently respectable 
passengers has been brought up and put in 
charge of the pirate crew, and he stands on 
the quarter-deck with a bludgeon ready to 
strike down the first man who raises the 
black flag. To bring about his defeat it will 
be necessary to steal upon him from behind. 
Whatever his motives, be they pride, ambition, 
desire to minister to the public good, gratitude 
and a willingness to serve the man who wished 
to honor him and couldn’t, he has accepted a 
post which is bound to give him widespread 
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notoriety, bound in more than one way to 
excite suspicion, bound to plunge him into 
turmoil and controversy, bound to bring him 
into associations which a man of his character 
might reasonably be expected to shun. 

Out of this situation, to those who know 
Mr. Nixon well, two facts stand clearly. One 
fact is, that whether or not ‘he is the real 
leader of Tammany Hall, he is sincere in 
thinking that he is ; and the other fact is that, 
if ever he finds that he is not the real leader, 
he will step out; for he is incapable of acting 
as a figurehead or being a party to any game 
of duplicity. Mr. Nixon has a logical and 
mathematical mind. He can think only along 
straight lines ; he knows no other method in 
his work, whether that work be the building 
of a ship or a bridge, or making a _ political 
machine effective. All this intensifies the 
mystery of his taking up the onerous task of 
managing the Tammany organization, which 
is regarded throughout the land as a band of 
political outcasts. 

Mr. Nixon is forty-one years old, six feet 
tall, straight as an Indian, with a stalwart, 
swinging military carriage and “personal 
magnetism.” He takes up every problem in 
a direct, energetic way that denotes self-con- 
fidence and will-power. He has shown these 
qualities from his boyhood. Born of a family 
in moderate circumstances in the outskirts of 
Leesburg, Va., he learned his Democratic 
creed from his father, Col. Joel Lewis Nixon, 
from whom also he inherited his fondness for 
mathematics. He wished to go to the Naval 
Academy and he approached his Congressman, 
General Eppa Hunton. General Hunton’s 
appointees to Annapolis and West Point had 
not turned out well, and young Nixon offered 
to take the most rigorous examination that 
could be provided for him. He won the 
cadetship with ease, and before he was 
graduated he had the distinction of wearing 
the decoration of a star on each lapel of his 
coat to show that he was the most brilliant 
student in the Academy. He could lead a 
german and enjoy it as keenly as he could 
deploy the cadet battalion on the parade 
ground, but there was no snobbery about him. 
When he was sent by special arrangement to 
the Royal Naval College in England, where 
he had for a classmate the present Prince of 
Wales, he easily outshone the rest. He be- 
came a constructor in the navy. He helped 
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to build the first ships of the new navy, the 
Chicago and the rest, at. Roach’s shipyard. 
He designed most of the new tools for the navy 
yards. He was sent to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard to put the first armor on our ships, the 
old compound armor on the monitor J/an- 
‘onomoh, While there, in the late eighties, he 
boarded at a hotel in Broadway, New York, 
in John Scannell’s district, and in that way, 
through natural Democratic affiliations and a 
liking for politics, he drifted into attending 
Tammany meetings. But, being a_ naval 
officer, he took no direct part in potitics. 
He was simply a member of Tammany. 

Then Mr. Nixon designed the three great 
battleships of the Oregon class, and the Cramps 
induced him to leave the navy to help them 
build two of them. He was Superintending 
Constructor there, and he had charge of 6,000 
men. It was there that he learned the man- 
agement of men, an experience needed for a 
political leader. Soon he decided to try to 
make a name for himself as a_ship-builder. 
He obtained control of a shipyard in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and practically without money he 
built up a great establishment. That work 
was begun in 1895 and he moved to New 
York and openly became a member of Tam- 
many Hall, attracting the attention of the 
leaders at once as an unusual man. He loves 
an energetic life and that accounts at least 
for his entrance into politics. 

Soon his work in ship-building secured 
public notice. In six years he built no less 
than one hundred and four boats. No such 
variety of work was ever turned out of any 
shipyard. Some of them were boats such as 
were never made before. He made boats 
with six screws for the Yukon, boats to pene- 
trate into the river fastnesses of the Amazon, 
Magdalena and Orinoco Rivers, a fleet of 
submarine craft, a fleet of steel barges for 
the Erie Canal, a fleet of dumping scows, 
gunboats, a monitor, a great ferryboat, a 
monster float for carrying freight cars, yachts 
of every kind, from the most luxurious steam 
craft to swift launches and sailing vessels and 
houseboats. 

All this work stamped him as probably the 
foremost ship designer of the world. He 
doubled the size of his plant, overcame labor 
troubles, had time to write papers, to appear 
before Congressional committees, and to take 
a keen interest in social affairs. Governor 
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Odell openly commended his ideas about im- 
proving the Erie Canal and practically adopted 
them. Mr. Nixon had made battleships of 
10,000 tons do the work of English battle- 
ships of 14,000 tons. When he calculated 
the centre specific gravity or the metacentre 
of a battleship his figures were correct within 
a fraction of an inch. Other constructors 
were satisfied if their work came within the 
fraction of a foot. He brought about changes 
in the methods of launching ships, and at 
such times he could adjust the “moment of 
buoyancy” to the “moment of weight” with 
the utmost nicety. 

Another remarkable quality of this remark- 
able man is what might be called his news 
instinct. In 1888 a reporter who knew noth- 
ing about ship-building went to him in 
Cramp’s shipyard to get material for an 
article about our modern warships. Mr. 
Nixon took him on the protective deck of a 
cruiser, talked to him for half an hour; then 
loaded him down with pamphlets, and told him 
to go to his desk and to study foraday. The 
reporter wrote an article that brought to his 
office the head of the Cramp company on the 
Sunday of its publication to congratulate him, 
and the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. William 
C. Whitney, wrote a letter of appreciation. 
It ought not to detract from the value of this 
statement to say that that reporter was the 
writer of this article. 

Still the mystery deepens why he is at the 
head of Tammany. 


Now as to Tammany. It has never been 


consistent except in one thing, and that is in. 


securing public plunder. It has never been 
“good” except when whipped at the polls. 
Aaron Burr really took it into politics. It 
sympathized with the French Revolution. It 
made a mockery of Alexander Hamilton’s 
funeral procession. It always took care of 
the “kickers” and gave them offices. In 
1791 it declared that only Americans born 
should hold the offices. It embezzled the 
$1,000 given to bury the bones of those who 
died on the prison ships in the days of the 
Revolution. It opposed every workingman’s 
project for justice in the early days. The 
Irish mobbed its wigwam in 1817. It fought 
as “impracticable and chimerical” the Erie 
Canal, that in one year added $60,000,000 to 
the business of the port of New York. It 
delayed for twenty years acting on manhood 
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suffrage and the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, and then came to advocate them so 
that its leaders might regain power and get 
more money. As early as 1817 it lamented 
“the spread of the foreign game of billiards 
among the aristocratic youth and the preva- 
lence of vice (mark the words) among the 
lower classes.” Its Common Council wanted 
to fine every person five dollars who went 
fishing or hunting or who took recreation on 
Sunday. In 1818 it declared for a protective 
tariff. It fought equal rights and changed 
front on that in 1838. Its leaders’ avarice 
brought on the “bread riots”’ and frightful 
suffering of 1837, and the watchword of 
scorn the poor man used then was “ Millions 
to the landowner, but not a dollar for the un- 
employed hungry.” It formed an_ alliance 
with aliens only when defeat stared it in the 
face in 1840. 

All the time its leaders grew monstrously 
rich. It trafficked in bank charters and not 
a leader of importance flourished who did not 
have stock in these concerns when it denounced 
“the whole monied class of the country as 
dangerous to our liberties.” It sold offices as 
early as 1845, it levied tribute through the 
police from the time of the early thirties, it 
entered into a water-supply deal that was so in- 
adequate and dangerous that it brought on the 
great epidemics of yellow fever and cholera. 
It always plundered in its street cleaning. It 
raised salaries and taxes right and left, and its 
“Hunkers” of 1846 adopted the motto openly 
of “get all you can and keep all you can get.” 
It had its famous Common Council of “ Forty 
Thieves.” It denounced “the imbecility of 
the administration of Abraham Lincoln.” It 
created the “gangs” that used to be the ter- 
ror of the city, and it brought convicts by the 
score from Blackwell’s Island to vote at the 
polls. It worked the scheme of “ regularity,” 
in 1828, 1838, 1853, 1857 and numerous 
times after that to control nominations against 
the popular will. It always promised reform 
to get into office. Fernando Wood closed 
saloons on Sunday and disreputable places to 
make a hypocritical showing of reform. John 
Kelly went about, precisely as Lewis Nixon 
is going about today, saying that nominations 
should no niore be dictated by a clique and 
that the office-holders must seek only the 
public good. 

All the time Tammany went on stealing. 
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William Mooney, one of its founders, spent 
$1,000 of the city’s money “for trifles for 
Mrs. Mooney.’’ Many of its sachems were 
convicted of stealing. There were Hubbard 
and Broome at the start. Then came Naph- 
tali Judah, who stole the secrets of the lot- 
tery and got rich. Noah and Ogden stole a 
$10,000 reward to which they were not enti- 
tled. Jacob Barker and his followers stole 
stocks and bonds by the million dollars’ worth. 
Jacob Swartwout embezzled $1,222,705.69 
from the Federal Government as Collector of 
the Port and fled. His brother Robert was 
an embezzler for something like $60,000. 
Jesse Hoyt and W. M. Price were also worthy 
forbears of Tweed, and so-a list, amounting to 
hundreds, might be compiled. From first to 
last it has been one long story of plunder, 
plunder. 

Nor is Lewis Nixon the first ship-builder at 
the head of Tammany. Jacob Barker, the 
leading ship-builder of the country at the time, 
raised $28,000 to build the first Tammany 
wigwam. It would not be complimentary to 
Mr. Nixon to dilate on Barker’s career, for it 
was rich with stealings and his trial was one 
of the most momentous in New York’s history, 
resulting in a conviction for colossal stealings. 
Then there was ship-builder Jacob A. Wester- 
velt, “ who was considered the very essence of 
respectability,’ and who was elected Mayor by 
Tammany. Under his rule corruption simply 
flaunted itself before the public. George 
Buckwalter was another Tammany ship-builder 
who in a $440,000 stock deal betrayed the city 
by selling city secrets. The Tammany of re- 
cent times need not be described. 

Still the mystery of Nixon deepens. 

Pass now to Croker, who is “ working for 
his own pocket all the time.’ Illiterate, and 
enriched from his honest belief that the chief 
end of politics is to make all the money out of 
it that you can, he returns from his English 
home to find that he cannot even make the 
nominations that he desires. He finds the 
leaders in a riot of corruption and vice at 
which he stands aghast, but is compelled to 
keep silence. He is baffled, if not actually de- 
posed by a gamblers’ combine, and the organ- 
ization under his nominal control meets crush- 
ing defeat. In his anger and mortification, 
with money enough to ensure him luxury for 
the rest of his days, he plays a part which 
ultimately may be compared to Samson pull- 
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ing down the pillars. He calls in Lewis Nixon. 
One can fancy this man who once said, “I 
ain’t no statesman” talking to the man 
he knew he could trust somewhat in this fash- 
ion: 

“T want you to take the leadership of Tam- 
many Hall and make it what it ought to be. 
Times have changed and leading Tammany 
isn’t what it used to be. The job has grown 
past me. Great questions about which I know 
nothing confront the leader of Tammany. 
They ask me about taxation, finance, providing 
for the growth of the commerce of New York 
and such things, and I don’t know how to an- 
swer. Tammany’s leader should know about 
them. I don’t; and it makes me timid, anda 
timid man has no business at the head of Tam- 
many Hall. Besides, I’m none too well and 
I want a rest. I wish you would take it. I 
am absolutely out for good and you may count 
upon it that I shall never try to resume the 
leadership.” 

I say one may fancy such a Conversation 
and I do not hesitate to add that no violence 
to facts would be done. Imagine, in addition, 
the retiring leader picturing to the ambitious 
young man the opportunities for a great career. 
Imagine all this in connection with the almost 
pathetic personal appeal, made to a man who 
has a fondness for political life, who has always 
had a praiseworthy desire to serve in public 
office, who has never failed in any of the re- 
markable things that he has undertaken, and 
with no time for reflection, and possibly the 
mystery about Nixon as the head of Tam- 
many Hall may disappear. Down in his 
heart it is probable that within forty-eight 
hours he regretted the step that he had taken, 
for the work before him is an overwhelming 
task; but, having taken the helm and laid the 
course, partly from pride, partly from a grim 
determination to succeed, partly from the love 
of overcoming obstacles, partly because of the 
prizes of name and fame that great men from 
the earliest times have sought—he is resolved 
to fight it out and to try to make a new Tam- 
many. 

Will he succeed? It is betraying no secret 
to say that he has twenty-five of the forty votes 
of the Tammany Executive Committee under 
his full control but he has little in com- 
mon with accepted Tammany theories of 
success. His own political theories also are 
somewhat at variance with those of Tammany. 
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He has acknowledged himself a believer in ship 
subsidies. Although he has denied that he is 
a protectionist, his own business never could 
have been built up except by a protectionist 
policy. An ardent supporter of the flag, he 
is at heart an expansionist, although he might 
give comfort to the anti-imperialists by oppos- 
ing the details of the administration’s Philip- 
pine programme. He has said that he is opposed 
to spoils in politics, but he meant that he was 
opposed to plundering the public treasury ; and 
he really thinks that in order to secure respon- 
sible party government the victors at the polls 
should hold the offices. He believes in clean 
public officers. He believes that Tammany 
success means a job for the poor man and that 
it ought to mean that. He believes that the 
wisest public economy is to spend money 
judiciously. He believes that with the masses 
in public control the body politic would be in 
an ideal condition. 

Can he reform Tammany? To the ordinary 
observer it would seem that he can do so only 
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when the leopard changes his spots. No such 
man was ever engaged in work like this in 
politics in the United States. 

Less than ten years ago a New Yorker, at 
dinner one day with the heads of the depart- 
ments at Cramp’s shipyard in Philadelphia, 
bitterly attacked Tammany Hall and Richard 
Croker. Nixon rallied to their defense and 
the thirty others present listened intently to 
the passage at arms. Finally Nixon said: 

“Tf ever I go to New York I am going to 
identify myself openly with Tammany Hall 
and if Richard Croker ever should give up the 
leadership I should like nothing better than to 
take the job myself.” 

“All right,” responded the other, “you 
make your reputation in that way and I'll 
make mine attacking Tammany Hall.’ 

There the verbal duel ended. Nixon now 
is the head of Tammany Hall and the 
largest part of the professional reputation that 
has come to his antagonist of that day has 
come from attacking the same organization. 


SOCIAL CLUBS FOR RAILROAD MEN 


HOW THE GREATEST WORKINGMAN’S CLUB IN THE WORLD, 


THE NON-SECTARIAN RAILROAD DEPARTMENT OF THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, DOES ITS HELPFUL WORK 
BY 
M. G. CUNNIFF 


NCE the “ bucko” was the ideal rail- 
() road man. “ Buckos”’ were plentiful 
in the army and navy also, and there 
are not many industrial managers yet who 
interfere with the right of American working- 
men “to go to hell if they want to,” as a 
Congressman recently put it. But in an age 
of ambitious competition so few workingmen, 
soldiers and sailors deliberately choose to 
degenerate—and so few are allowed to de- 
generate very far and hold their places—that 
a great movement already in successful oper- 
ation to help these men to efficient living is, 
perhaps, the most important social betterment 
scheme so far devised. 
In a thousand manufacturing and railroad 
centres and army and navy posts, men have 








had to find outlet for their social instincts in 
dissipation: they had no clubs. In just such 
centres a great organized workingman’s club 
with nearly fifty thousand members housed 
in commodious buildings scattered from 
Boston to San Francisco, is now combating 
the saloon and putting such club comforts as 
smoking-rooms, libraries, baths, sleeping places 
and lunch-rooms at the disposal of the men 
who need them most. It has been endowed 
by philanthropists, manufacturers and railroad 
officials, and supported in part by gifts and in 
part by membership fees, the payment of 
which removes the paternalistic element that 
has killed so many betterment schemes. _ It is 
self-governing also. 

The institution is composed of the Railroad 
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Department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in alliance with the Army and 
Navy Departments of the same parent body. 
Unlike the main Association, it is_ strictly 
non-sectarian. Men of all creeds assist it; 
men of all creeds, and of no creed, belong. 
Some railroad officials who dissent from the 
ideas of the essentially religious Association 
have contributed thousands to help along 
the essentially social Railroad Department. 
Roman Catholic priests, who could not be ex- 
pected to sympathize with the Protestantism 
of the main organization, have heartily 
codperated with the railroad branches. It is 
true that each branch holds religious services, 
but no member need attend unless he wishes. 
Each of the many branches is simply a com- 
fortable loafing place where men may eat and 
sleep and smoke and amuse themselves when 
off duty. 

A Boston brakeman, for example, a mem- 
ber of the Boston Branch, has a run on the 
Boston & Maine to Rotterdam Junction. He 
pulls in tired and grimy at six to go out again 
at midnight. Showing his card at the 
Rotterdam Junction Branch, he has a refresh- 
ing bath, secures a dinner at cost, smokes a 
pipe as he reads the evening paper, pays ten 
cents for a “sleep,” rolls into a bed in the 
little dormitory, and is called to go out on his 
midnight run, after another “ snack’’ perhaps, 
a clear-headed, efficient trainman. Or it may 
be that he spends the evening in games or 
in conversation with his mates, or in reading 
or writing. At any important railroad centre 
in the East and South, and at many in the 
West, his privileges would have been the 
same. In a city without such accommoda- 
tions his temptations can be easily imagined : 
the building of the Rotterdam Junction 
Branch itself was formerly a saloon hotel, and 
tales from towns along the Chesapeake & 
Ohio of saloons driven out of business by the 
clubs, show clearly what the branches have 
replaced. One sturdy engineer, who has 
gone into the religious work of his branch, 
declares that whereas he formerly started his 
train with a corkscrew and an oath, he now 
starts it with a prayer. Leaving the religious 
phase entirely aside, however,—as a large 








proportion of the members do,—it requires 
no wide sweep of thought to see in an insti- 
tution like this a potent force, for social 
betterment. 
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The underlying idea has so attracted phil- 
anthropists that manufacturing companies 
have contributed to start such clubs at their 
mills, and Miss Helen Gould and others have 
provided them for army and navy posts. The 
Globe-Wernicke Company at Cincinnati built 
an addition to their factory containing baths 
and reading rooms, prepared a golf field out- 
side, and are now erecting a gymnasium with 
a swimming pool. Class-rooms will also be 
added. The whole equipment has_ been 
turned over to be managed by the Railroad 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Mr. J. J. McHarg did the same 
thing with a similar plant for his miners at 
Helder, Montana. Miss Helen Gould has 
endowed a building just outside the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard which will have, in addition to the 
usual conveniences, a correspondence-room in 
which the sailors may write their letters, a 
bowling alley, a shooting gallery, and, oddly, 
a room for developing photographs. Mem- 
bers of the club may also have lockers there. 
Captain McCalla has contributed his share of 
the prize money for sinking Montojo’s fleet in 
Manila harbor for a similar soldier’s branch 
at Vallejo on San Francisco Bay. The 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company has fitted 
up for its street-car men a club house at 
Ridgwood that, with other advantages, has in 
one room a skeleton car for the instruction of 
new employees, just as most of the regular 
railroad branches have air-brakes as models 
to exhibit to classes of trainmen. 

So great an impression, moreover, was 
made by the railroad branches on Prince Hil- 
koff, the Railroad Commissioner of Russia, 
when he inspected our railroad system, that 
he is now furthering their introduction on the 
Russian railroads. The Czar himself has ex- 
pressed an interest in the movement and a 
desire to foster it. 

On the New York Central alone there are 
fifteen of these branches, one of them a 
roomy brick building, to replace a picturesque 
establishment of four discarded cars which, 
side-tracked and connected with passageways, 
served the branch as a home for many 
years at Mott Haven; another, costing 
$225,000, an imposing structure on the corner 
of Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has twenty-four. Seven were established on 
the Santa Fé road in the last three years. 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio has nine. Other 
roads are almost as well equipped. 

That the branches are used all day and 
through much of the night is clear from the 
fact that many of them are in small towns 
and yet have many members—in one town 
over ninety per cent. of the male inhabitants. 
In a place so small as Texarkana 1,100 men 
belong to the club. At Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
four hundred and fifty members joined in the 
first eight months. 

Twenty years ago it was not uncommon 
for train crews to-be dragged from saloons 
and sent half drunk on their runs. A “lay- 
over” too often meant a debauch. But with 
railroad improvements came a demand for 
clean-living, trustworthy men; railroads could 
not afford to have drinking men at the throt- 
tles of “flyers” or in control of trains ex- 
pected to make close connections. It was 
dangerous. With the lifting of the standard 
came the need of aids to “keep straight” the 
men who desired to retain and increase their 
efficiency. And in the railroad branches of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association — 
af_er the first had made a success at Cleve- 
land—many clear-sighted railroad officials saw 
a means of helping their men help them- 
selves. When it was demonstrated to them 
by the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association that regard for 
the comfort of their men would react to the 
advantage of the railroad service, one after 
another gave his codperation to start branches 
and furnish them with buildings. Conversion 
came hard with some. They saw psalm-sing- 
ing in the plan. But when men like Presi- 
dent Tuttle, of the Boston and Maine, Presi- 
dent Ingalls, of the Big Four, President 
Ramsey, of the Wabash, Mr. George J. 
Gould, head of the Gould system, President 
Baldwin, of the Long Island, President Cas- 
satt, of the Pennsylvania, President Burt, of 
the Union Pacific—when men like these be- 
came convinced that they were helping their 
roads by helping the railroad branches they 
coéperated enthusiastically in the work. They 
speedily saw its common-sense practicality. 





The railroad secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association made definite 
propositions. The railroad officials were 


asked to contribute two-thirds the cost of a 
building and its equipment, provided the men 
first contributed one-third. Accommodations 


‘secure independence. 
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were to be provided according to the amount 
subscribed—smoking-rooms, lunch-rooms, li- 
braries, class-rooms, dormitories, bowling 
alleys, recreation fields and so on. A mem- 
bership fee was to be established. The own- 
ership of the building was to be vested in the 
association and not in the railroad—this to 
Absolute neutrality 
was to be maintained during strikes. When 
all this was understood official after official 
joined heartily in the movement. Their atti- 
tude might be summed up in the words of a 
well-known railroad president, who broke in 
when the religious, social and educational ad- 
vantages were pointed out to him: “These 
are all right; but what this company wants 
is a good, comfortable place for our men to 
wash up, lounge about and take a nap in.” 
And that is what they got. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad Company 
was to contribute one-half of the $12,000 re- 
quired to establish the Boston Branch. A 
canvassing Committee, representing practically 
every department of the railroad service, 
secured the other half in no fewer than 1,718 
subscriptions, ranging from ten cents to two 
hundred dollars. Sixty per cent. of the sub- 
scriptions did not exceed one dollar. This is 
typical: it shows how the codperative ele- 
ment of the scheme has been maintained. In 
other instances the railroad officials have con- 
tributed an even larger share. In cases 
where the officials have grown to recognize 
these branches as permanent features of 
operation, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation railroad secretaries make reports that 
cover entire systems, and the officials provide a 
building at every point where the number of 
railroad men, employees of express, telegraph 
and sleeping car companies, and men in the 
railroad mail service seems large enough to 
warrant it. That there are cases where the 
systems consider these clubs as permanent 
and necessary features is shown by the action 
of the receivers of a certain road in the reor- 
ganization period when expenses were being 
cut to a minimum. Each division superin- 
tendent was asked his opinion whether con- 
tributions to the branches should be stopped. 
They replied unanimously that whatever else 
was cut off, the branches should be saved, 
and the receivers maintained them through 
the bankruptcy period. 

At the present time the branches exist on 
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seventy per cent. of the railroad systems of 
the United States and Canada and are en- 
couraged and aided by practically all the im- 


‘portant railroad men in the country. Mr. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt and Mr. George J. Gould 
have been deeply interested in establishing 
them on the roads under their control; one of 
the last acts of Mr. Huntington’s life was to 
endow one on the Southern Pacific; and Mr. 
J. J. Hill is founding them on his Northern 
roads. Recently, Miss Helen Gould in her 


unobtrusive way has undertaken the work of 
supplying all the branches on the Missouri 
Pacific and other systems with emergency 
hospital equipments. 

Colonel J. J. McCook, the eminent New 
York lawyer, is the president of the Railroad 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association that supervises all this work— 
which looked at from every point of view is a 
colossal plan successfully furthering human 
fellowship. 


MR. WILLIAMS AND THE CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


BY 


EDWIN LEFEVRE 


HEN the Chemical Manufacturing 

\ \ Co. of New York was reorganized 

in 1844 as a “free bank” John 
David Wolfe invested $20,000 in 200 shares 
of the stock. When the estate of the late 
Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, his daughter, came 
to be settled, and the Chemical Bank stock 
she had inherited from her father was sold, it 
was figured that her estate had received in 
dividends, increased price of stock, etc., not 
less than $1,750,000.00 on the original invest- 
ment of $20,000. This is the success of the 
bank and of its leader. 

Time has dealt gently with a gentle man— 
George Gilbert Williams. His forehead shows 
the finger-prints of the years; but his cheeks 
are rosy, and transparent-skinned, like the 
cheeks of a child. And so it comes that 
people respect and admire the successful 
President of the Chemical National. Bank, and 
love the youthful cheerfulness of the man. It 
is much to have been the head of such an in- 
stitution for more than a generation. It is 
more to have been the head of it and to have 
kept a spirit unembittered by the disillusion- 
ments of life. The strongest motives that 
govern human action are indubitably love and 
greed. Mr. Williams must necessarily have 
met more greed-impelled men than the average. 
But he has persistently believed love to be the 
stronger force. A man asked him once what 


he considered the first essential of success and 
Mr. Williams without a moment’s hesitation 
answered, very quietly, as is his wont, and 
very firmly because he was so certain of it: 
“The fear of God.” It helps to understand 
the success of the man, the enviable reputation 
of the banker. 

George Gilbert Williams comes of a highly 
distinguished family. Among his ancestors 
are Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode 
Island, and William Williams, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
There were Williamses who fell in the Colonial 
wars and during the Revolution; one was 
killed at Bunker Hill; another at Lexington. 
Wherever the fight for political freedom or for 
principles was fiercest, there was sure to bea 
member of the family. Mr. Williams was born 
in East Haddam, Conn., in 1826. His father, 
Datus Williams, was a famous physician, and a 
friend of the family was John Q. Jones, the then 
cashier of the Chemical Bank, through whose 
influence young Williams entered the bank, 
as a boy of fifteen. At the age of twenty he 
had risen by his diligence and aptness to be 
paying teller—a remarkable feat. He was 
compelled to leave the bank when twenty-two, 
owing to an injury to his knee, which in- 
valided him for ten months; but on his re- 
covery, he returned to his duties. There is 
not an employee of the bank today, from the 
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highest to the humblest, who will not tell you 
with a deep relish obviously born of sincere 
personal attachment, how some people sixty 
years ago aidn’t think Mr. Williams would 
live very long. In 1855 Mr. Williams was 
elected cashier. After John Q. Jones’s death 
in 1878, Mr. Williams was unanimously 
elected president. He had been virtually the 
executive head of the bank for some time 
previous. 

For more than a half-century Mr. Williams 
has walked to his bank from his city residence 
or, in the summer, from the ferry. Every 
morning he has walked his good two or three 
miles down Broadway, in fine weather and in 
stormy. His step is springy enough, but his 
shoulders have the student’s stoop. His eyes 
trouble him at times and he shades them with 
old-fashioned goggles which, apart from the 
pleasing good-natured dignity of his face, make 
him somewhat conspicuous in the hurrying 
throng. More than one hat is raised as he 
passes by, for no genuine New Yorker fails to 
recognize him. This regular exercise and his 
habits of regularity in everything have done 
wonders for him in health and in business. 
He spends a part of the summer at the 
Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, where a 
room is always reserved for him, and every 
morning at six he takes his dip in the ocean. 
Not so very long ago he helped to save a 
friend from drowning. 

At the bank the clerks always know that 
Mr. Williams has gone home for the day when 
his desk is cleared of its daily accumulation of 
letters and papers. No matter how late the 
hour, if the desk is not “cleaned up” they 
know that Mr. Williams is out on business 
and he will be sure to return. For many 
years Mr. Williams had no real assistant. 
The vice-presidency was regarded as a sort of 
honorary position. But he has now a valued 
helper in William H. Porter, the present 
vice-president. 

When about to be interviewed by a news- 
paper man the other day Mr. Williams placed 
his hand on Mr. Porter’s shoulders, and said 
with a quizzical smile: “See what you will 
have to go through some day.” 

“Not for many, many years,” answered Mr. 
Porter, with unmistakable sincerity. 

“Well,” said Mr. Williams, very gently, “I 
am seventy-six, you know.” 

The peculiar position occupied by the 


Chemical National Bank is not to be explained 
on the score of financial strength alone. It 
is indisputably the best-known bank in the 
United States. What may be called the prac- 
tical financiers of Wall Street are apt to allude 
to it as old-fashioned. But they invariably 
end with: “But, after all, there is only one 
Chemical Bank. We need it, just as an ex- 
ample.” The nearest approach to criticism 
of Mr. Williams that I ever heard came from 
a “stock market banker” who said: “He is 
too conservative.” And, after a pause: “God 
bless him!” 

For many years the Chemical had larger 
deposits than any other bank in the United 
States. It has since been exceeded in this re- 
spect usually by some of the great interest- 
paying Wall Street banks, whose directors 
control the richest corporations in the country. 
No bank has a larger line of non-interest- 
bearing deposits and none has ever ex- 


celled it in its high reputation. There 
is no conceivable combination of circum- 


stances that could shake the stability of the 
institution. Financial storms may rage, one 
bank after another may totter, failure after 
failure be announced; but no depositor of 
the Chemical will lose sleep. In point of 
fact, the deposits of the bank invariably in- 
crease during panics, an anomaly explainable 
only on the ground that people instinctively 
flock to it for greater safety. Now, the bank 
offers no “ special inducements ’”’ to clients, it 
pays no interest whatever on deposits large 
or small; it allows none on the balances of 
out-of-town banks. But it is no exaggeration 
to say that merely to be known as a depositor 
in the Chemical National Bank tends to give 
an individual or a corporation a certain stand- 
ing in the eyes of the community. In speak- 
ing of it people are apt to use a curious 
solemnity, a soberness of speech, as though 
speaking of a high-minded man whose ex- 
ample is to be emulated and whose good 
opinion is to be treasured. And that is be- 
cause Mr. Williams is the president, because 
his character is the character of the bank. 
His ideals as a Christian and a gentleman 
have never clashed with his ideals as a_busi- 
ness man. A stranger entering the bank for 
the first time could not fail to be impressed 
by the very atmosphere of the place. 

In many respects Mr. Williams is old-fash- 
ioned, but always in the best sense of that 
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often misapplied word He reminds one of 
the old-time country banker, who not only 
was the business confidant of his fellow- 
townsmen but their personal friend and _cher- 
ished: counselor as well. He is the most 
trusting of men, and yet he is the most con- 
servative banker in America; the most con- 
servative banker and yet one of the most 
successful. He likes to see people prosper, 
but he has no sympathy with those who 
would get rich overnight. He knows how 
stability goes hand in hand with long-contin- 
ued effort.. He takes a real interest in his 
clients. More than once he has persuaded 
borrowers to content themselves with less 
than they have asked for, believing that tem- 
perance is good in all things, so that people 
go to him not only for money but for sound 
advice 

He has time and again been entrusted with 
the management of estates left by departed 
friends who, knowing him intimately, trusted 
him absolutely ; among others the estates of 
John Q. Jones, whom he succeeded as presi- 
dent, and his brother, Joshua Jones; Robert 
L. Stuart and his wife Mary Stuart; 
Louis Hammersley; Wilson G. Hunt, a 
far-sighted man who foresaw the dangers of 
silver twenty years before there was such a 
thing as Bryanism and who turned his odd 
pennies into gold pieces, so that Mr. Williams 
found among his friend’s effects some $800,- 
000 in gold. He is also one of the trustees 
and vice-president of the United States Life 
Insurance Company, a director of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company and of the Union Trust 
Company; a governor and vice-president of 
the Lying-in Hospital, treasurer of the Insti- 
tution for the Savings of Merchants’ Clerks, 
treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s Church, in the 
parish work of which he is deeply interested, 
as he is also in the Orphans’ Home and 
Asylum of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which was liberally endowed by his friend 
John Q. Jones. He was president of the 
Clearing House. He often tells of the 
first meeting of that body, when he and the 
late Frederick D. Tappen, of the Gallatin 
National, were present, both being at the 
time settling clerks for their respective banks. 
He has been twice president of the Clearing 
House Association, and as such in 1893 ap- 
pointed the famous Loan Committee, which 
rendered such sterling service to the financial 
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community, and as president of the Clearing 
House was ex-officio a member of that 
committee. 

One of his maxims is: “ Politeness pays.’ 
He has impressed upon all the employees of 
the Chemical National Bank that next to ab- 
solute integrity politeness is of utmost im- 
portance. ‘Too often,” he has said, “the 
man who wears a shabby coat is subjected to 
discourtesy ; but I have observed that many 
a tattered garment hides a package of bonds 
and that gorgeous clothing does not always 
cover a millionaire. It is the invariable rule 
of the Chemical National Bank that every em- 
ployee, from the humblest clerk to the highest 
official, shall be courteous to everyone. A 
grain of politeness saves a ton of correction. 
No institution is too important to ignore the 
laws of courtesy.” “If I could speak twenty 
languages, I’d preach politeness in them all. 
I speak in praise of politeness out of the 
experience of fifty-nine years in the banking 
business.” 

I once asked Mr. Williams point-blank, to 
what he attributed his own success in life. 
After a moment of pensiveness Mr. Williams 
said, very earnestly: ‘“ To faithfulness—faith- 
fulness to my every duty.’’ And, after a 
pause, this oldest banker in New York City 
added, with a certain wistfulness: “I wish 
you could impress that on the young men.” 

The history of the Chemical National Bank 
is, it must be confessed, a trifle monotonous, 
being but a record of steadily increasing 
strength, growing out of its sound and intelli- 
gent methods. It is a link between the past 
and the present as no other bank in the 
city. Its early chronicles, showing how its 
early governors builded, will show also that its 
prosperity was inevitable. 

In 1823 the Legislature passed an act incor- 
porating the New York Chemical Manufac- 
turing Company for the purpose of ‘“manu- 
facturing blue vitriol, alum, oil of vitriol, aqua 
fortis, nitric acid, muriatic acid, alcohol, tartar 
emetic, refined camphor, saltpetre, borax, 
copperas, corrosive sublimate, calomel and 
other drugs, medicines, paints and dyers’ 
supplies.” In April, 1824, an act was passed 
amending the charter and granting to the 
company banking privileges, but stipulating 
that the manufacture of chemicals should not 
be abandoned. The charter was for twenty 
years. The capital stock was $500,000; the 
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surplus, nothing. P. B. Melick was the presi- 
dent, and the company’s factory was located 
on Thirty-first street near the North River. 
The ground was sold to the New York Cen- 
tral years afterward. In 1829 the surplus 
was $4,000. John Mason, father-in-law of 
the Jones brothers, became the president in 
1833, being succeeded in 1839 by Isaac 
Jones. John Q. Jones became the cashier at 
the same time. 

When the company’s charter expired in 
1844 the State refused to renew it owing to 
a popular prejudice which had arisen against 
manufacturing and other companies with 
banking privileges. The only one that sur- 
vives to this day is the Manhattan Company, 
because its charter was perpetual. Although 
its chief business is banking, it still has to 
maintain its original business as a_ water 
company. 

Efforts were made to reorganize the 
Chemical Manufacturing Company as a bank; 
but bank creating in 1844 was not an 
easy matter. However, one day Peter Goelet 
and Cornelius Van Schaick Roosevelt —- 
the grandfather of Theodore Roosevelt—un- 
dertook to raise the money, and in two hours 
they had secured the necessary subscrip- 
tions. The company was reorganized as a 
“free bank’”—the Chemical Bank—in 1844, 
with a capital of $300,000. By the end of 
the year they had a surplus of $25,000. The 
chief spirits in it were C. V. S. Roosevelt, 
Peter Goelet, Robert Goelet, Joseph Sampson, 
Robert McCoskry and John David Wolfe. 

John Q. Jones was the first president of 
the bank. From the start, the bank’s policy 
was to conduct a careful and conservative 
business. The men who were influential in 
its success were men who had risen to great 
wealth by the exercise of qualities rarer in 
these “hustling” days than then. They 
went slowly because they would go surely ; 
and because of it, they went far. In the 
early fifties, when the bank was already a 
pronounced success, the coterie of Goelets, 
Roosevelt and the others were described as 
being “worthy, wealthy citizens, devoted to 
business, piety, charity and good works, all 
believing firmly in the Christian religion, the 
Ten Commandments, John Q. Jones and the 
Chemical Bank.” 

The bank prospered. Its organizers de- 
cided not to pay dividends, but to let the 


profits accumulate until there should be a 
substantial surplus. For five years they went 
into the reserve fund. By that time it was 
felt that the bank was so strong that dividends 
should in justice to the stockholders be de- 
clared, and they began at the rate of twelve per 
cent. per annum. The rate increased gradu- 
ally until 1888 when 150 per cent. yearly was 
paid. This dividend rate has continued ever 
since, notwithstanding which the surplus 
reserve has steadily grown. It explains why 
on the rare occasions when a share or two are 
sold at auction to settle some estate the $100 
shares bring over $4,000. 

The bank started in 216 Broadway, next 
door to Barnum’s Museum. In 1850 it re- 
moved to its present location on Broadway near 
Chambers Street. Mr. Williams became its 
cashier in 1855. in 1857 it gained national 
fame as being the only bank that did not sus- 
pend specie payments. There was an old 
director whose invariable speech at the direct- 
ors’ meetings had been: “Keep strong! Keep 
strong !’’ And the Chemical Bank was strong. 
Its capital had remained at $300,000 and it 
had a surplus reserve of almost twice that 
amount. At the meetings of the other bankers 
that discussed the panic, Mr. Jones persistently 
voted against the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. The other banks, however. were not 
in the Chemical’s strong position, and on Oc- 
tober 14th, 1857, all suspended gold payments 
excepting the Chemical, whose officers an- 
nounced their determination not to suspend 
under any circumstances but to liquidate, if 
necessary, their entire indebtedness in specie. 
Of course, the bank suffered a brief run. A 
rich merchant of the time went in apprehension 
to draw some gold which he needed but wasn’t 
sure of getting; but, as he afterwards wrote, 
he found there “burly porters, sweating like 
Sisyphus, who were rolling up from some lower 
region casks of gold.” Ina few days its specie 
actually begun to increase, many people de- 
positing their gold for safety in the bank they 
could trust—the one bank in the Union that 
did not suspend specie payments in 1857. 
The bank received the checks of other banks 
on deposit. Checks on these deposits were 
payable in currency only, thus preserving the 
specie value of the old deposits. Always its first 
thought was for the safety of its depositors. 

The Chemical Bank again distinguished it- 
self three years later, On November 21, 
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1860, the clearing-house banks entered into an 
agreement for the “ extension of loans and dis- 
counts and for the purposes of facilitating the 
settlement of exchanges between the banks.” 
The directors of the Chemical Bank, however, 
declined to put their gold reserve at the dis- 
posal of the General Banking Association, be- 
cause their first duty was toward their depos- 
itors. They were willing to agree to what re- 
lated to the settlement of exchanges at the 
clearing house by means of loan certificates 
and to do all they could to relieve the 
situation; but not at the expense of their 
depositors. 

The Clearing House passed resolutions re- 
fusing to extend to the bank clearing-house 
privileges while expressing “ high personal es- 
teem” for the bank’s officials. The Chemi- 
cal’s action was bitterly assailed by its weaker 
brethren as “selfish” and “devoid of public 
spirit,” etc. Asa matter of fact it did much 
to help the situation. On October 6th, its 
loans were $1,945,785. On November 17th, 
at the height of the panic they were $2,116,352 
showing that depositors had confidence in the 
management, which was extending loans in 
time of need. 

In the Herald of December 7, 1860, the 
elder Bennett wrote of the “foolish antago- 
nism” toward the Chemical Bank on the part 
of the other banks. A little later the Herald 
commented upon “ the great pluck of the banks 
—pluck to make war upon the Chemical Bank 
which is the only specie-paying institution in 
the country, or soon will be.” There is a 
tradition in the Chemical Bank that the old 
director from whose lips his brother directors 
had never heard but: “Keep strong! Keep 
strong!” broke his rule when the Clearing 
House suspended the bank, and quoted, 
genially : 

“ Banished the house ! What’s banished but set free 

From daily contact with the things I loathe?” 


The bank’s charter was for twenty-one years 
and in 1865 it was converted into the Chem- 
ical National Bank. The original capital of 
$300,000, the management, the policy, all con- 
tinued the same. 

The reputation of the bank for solidity and 
business wisdom increased steadily. Its posi- 
tion was so firmly established in the eyes of 
the community that for the last thirty years 
the Chemical National Bank has been the 


Chemical National Bank. When that is said 
all is told. The descendants of the men who 
founded the institution hold the controlling 
interest in the bank’s stock to this day. W. 
Emlen Roosevelt is a director. So was his 
father, James A. Roosevelt, before him, and 
his grandfather, C. V. S. Roosevelt, who 
helped to found the bank. Mr. Robert 
Walton Goelet is also a director, as his father 
was. His grandfather was never a director 
but as one of the founders and principal stock- 
holders he had much to do with its policy. 
Its depositors have included not only the old 
families but the principal corporations and 
merchants in this city. A. T. Stewart, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, James Lenox and other 
financial lights of a former generation were 
among them. James Gordon Bennett paid 
$200,000 for the ground on which the old 
Herald building stood by a check on the 
Chemical Bank. Today, one of its most 
famous depositors is Mrs. Hetty Green, the 
richest woman in America and one of the 
shrewdest in the world. 

The gross deposits of the Chemical Bank 
rose from $600,000 in 1844 to $1,156,000 in 
1857, $3,241,000 in 1861, $6,002,000 in 1872, 
$11,400,000 in 1878—the year that Mr. 
Williams became its president in name as he 
had been in fact—$23,280,000 in 1885 and 
$29,500,000 in 1893. Its stock is by far the 
highest priced of all bank stocks in this 
country. 

Last December its total deposits amounted 
to $36,489,830, and its cash surplus reached 
$6,524,768. No better evidence could be 
given of the bank’s solid strength than this 
showing of cash in hand amounting to more 
than one-sixth of total deposits. Asa matter 
of fact one-tenth would argue solidity. 

It is not in the quantity of millions that this 
bank is preéminent but, as has been shown, 
in the position it occupies in the public esteem 
and the respect of the financial world. It is 
not in the maelstrom of turbulent finance as 
the great Wall Street banks are; but it has 
the cream of the commercial business of the 
city. Its staunchest clients are houses in and 
out of New York which are not only financially 
sound but which enjoy the very highest reputa- 
tion in every respect. It is characteristic. 

“Keep strong! Keep strong!’ said the old 
director, two generations ago. Aiud the bank 
has kept strong. 
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related to Mr. Wells’s line of thought is “The 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 

The group of volumes here considered,—diverse 
as they are, and two written by Englishmen— 
directly or indirectly encourage optimistic views 
of American democracy. Whether academic 
prophecies or practical expositions of fact they 
all contain cheer for those who believe devoutly 
in our institutions. Hopefulness is in them all. 

Mr. H. G. WELLs, for example, forecasting in 
“ Anticipations”” (Harper. $1.80 net) the world 
a century hence, basing his prophecies on present 
conditions and tendencies, outlines a 
state of society, a system of machinery, 
a condition of human thought, the germs of 
which are more plentiful or more advanced in the 
United States than elsewhere. Rather personal 
than scientific, Mr. Wells’s opinions on the future 
complexion of the world, on the household, the 
locomotion, the war and the religion, are dynamic 
enough to compel attention, but convincing only 
in their general lines. The large element of 
human inertia is too little regarded. Yet it is 
by such courageous individual books as this that 
the inertia is overcome, and Mr. Wells has done 
a service in writing it. Mr. ARCHIBALD R. 
CoLquuHouN similarly observes and prophesies, 
The Mastery and his ripe conclusions also stimulate. 
of the Pacific « The Mastery of the Pacific ” (Mac- 
millan. $4. net) is the fruit of this English 
traveler’s experience in the lands that border on 
the Pacific, east and west. It isa study of Pacific 
colonial conditions. Full of fascinating interest 
and solid instruction, it contains a comprehensive 
treatment of the Philippines which to us is of 
immediate importance. No stay-at-home Ameri- 
can can be familiar with Philippine problems 
without knowing the facts that Mr. Colquhoun 
has garnered. In the main agreeing with Judge 
Taft regarding the natives, he points out the 
novelty of our colonial methods and hopes, and 
exposes their pitfalls; but he also shows our 
peculiarly advantageous position in relation to 
the great Pacific Empire-to-be. It is a thoughtful 
book by a well-equipped observer. Closely 


Anticipations 








Basis of Social Relations” (Putnam. $1.40), 
by the late Professor Danie. G. 


The Basis 

of Social BRINTON, and closely related to Mr. 
‘apenas Colquhoun’s, is Professor A. B. 
Hart’s “ Foundations of American Foreign 


Policy” (Macmillan. $1.50 net.). Professor Brinton 
expounds clearly and interestingly the tentative 
science of Ethnic Psychology, developing the 
thesis that each nation or each community has a 
mind composed of all the individual minds in 
the group and yet different from any one of them. 
Obviously not yet a positive science, Ethnic 
Psychology is a logical working out of the theory 
of evolution; and thus, with all it gaps, it points 
toward the truth. Here again, in a very sug- 
gestive volume, the democratic ideal appears as 
making toward healthfulness and progress. 
Professor Hart in his republished papers sketches 
briefly and in elementary fashion the historical 
incidents that show what our foreign 





The Founda- a ; 
tions of policy has been. The book is valu- 
American 

Foreign able as a sketchy summary of these, 
_— and also as containing a good bibli- 


ography of the subject; but when Professor 
Hart draws personal inferences from his facts 
and ventures on dogmatic opinions he loses 
authority—as under such circumstances a his- 
torian must—and invites disagreement. His 
facts prove the nation a lusty World-Power ; his 
arguments do not always convince. Among 
the lesser problems which we are courageously 
attacking the trust question is treated by Mr. 
Joun R. Dos Passos in “Commercial Trusts ” 
(Putnam. $1). The book is a formal argu- 
Commercial Ment deiivered before the Industrial 
Trusts Commission. Oratorical, suggesting an 
attorney’s plea rather than an unbiased thinker’s 
reasoning, it advocates the application of /azssez 
faire to the whole Trust difficulty. “ The 
Social Evil” (Putnam. $1.25), on the other 
hand, is a calm statement of the history of the 
The problem, the various methods of 
Social Evil dealing with it throughout the world, 
and suggestions for controlling it, more particu- 
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larly in New York City. It is the report of the 
Committee of Fifteen, a wise and helpful docu- 
ment. Other state and municipal questions 
are considered in “ Municipal Engineering and 
Sanitation” (Macmillan. $1.50 net), by Mr. M. 
N. BAKER, assisted by Mrs. Baker, who wrote 
several chapters, and in “ The Care of Destitute, 
Neglected and Delinquent Children” (Mac- 
millan. $1), by Mr. Homer Forks, Commis- 
sioner of Public Charities of the City of New 
York. The former explains in a general, non- 
technical way the economy of cities, from pave- 
ments and parks to the water and milk and meat 
Municipal supply. It endeavors to give to the 
Engineering ordinary reader an idea of city con- 
Sanitation ditions, and to either private or ad- 
ministrative, or even legislative reformers, sug- 
gestions for making improvements. A wide field 
is so successfully covered that, although the 
writer seems not to have thought of it, the book, 
beside being of general interest, would make an 
excellent text-book in civics for high schools. 
Mr. Folks’s book has a narrower interest. It 








The Careof covers exhaustively the methods of 
Destitute, ° f f hild ~ 
Neglected caring tor unfortunate children in 
ps ; ch 

Delinquent Various States and cities, by both 
Children public and private initiative. It points 


out, also, the advantages and disadvantages of 
the various methods. 


FICTION. 


Mrs. EpirH WuartTon’s “ The Valley of Deci- 
sion” (Scribner. 2 vols. $2) is a distinguished 
book—a vast canvas gorgeously adorned with the 
many-colored, ceremonious, semi-feudal life of 
The Valley of Cighteenth century Italy. Odo—ne- 

Decision —_glected child, then heir-presumptive to 
a ducal throne, and finally Duke of Pianura— 
faces his problems with the reflective doubt of a 
Hamlet, and in the great tide of affairs that ulti- 
mately sweeps the French Revolution to his pal- 
ace doors, never really finds his feet—a gela- 
tinous figure after all. But he passes through 
scenes and ceremonies that Mrs. Wharton de- 
scribes with patient detail and a delightfully scru- 
pulous phrasing. The historical back-ground for 
brilliancy of coloring and largeness of conception 
is unsurpassed in recent fiction. -“‘ Wistons ”’ 
(Scribner. $1.50) by Mites AMBER, a new 
English writer, is strong where Mrs. Wharton’s 
book is weak. Narrow and not especially 
vivid in its English background it presents 
a group of characters sharply outlined. Three 
generations of the household at Wistons develop 
in the odd directions that heredity commands, 
and each generation and each character is thor- 
oughly individualized. It is a very uncommon 
book. The author must be a woman; a man 
could hardly analyze Rhoda and Esther so subtly. 
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A powerful English historical romance is 
“ The House Divided” (Harper. $1.35 net), by 
Mr. H. B. MarrioTT—WATSON, the strongest work 
The House he has done since “ Galloping Dick.” 
Divided A robust plot abounds in strenuous in- 
cidents. The Earl of Devril, dour, brutal, master- 
ful, is such a figure as Stevenson might have 
drawn, and young Mallory, daring, handsome, 
careless, is far too gallant a hero to die so use- 
lessly. Almost as well conceived are the two 
women, Lady Charlotte Raven and Lady Cytheris, 
who complicate the fight of young Mallory for his 
supposed inheritance. It is a virile book. Mr. 
Justin HuntLeEy McCartuy on the other hand, 
fails to make a successful novel of “If I Were 
King ” (Russell, $1.50), adapted from the play of 
Ift were that name. The atmosphere of the thea- 
King tre clings about it, and the character of 
Frangois Villon lacks the charm it possesses in 
the play. A romance, distinguished by no es- 
pecial ingenuity of plot or excellence of manner, 
readable and no more, is Mr. CLINTON SCOLLARD’S 
“ The Cloistering of Lady Ursula ” (Page. $1.50). 
It tells of Italian feuds in the days of 
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Cloistering of the early Renaissance, relating how 
Lady Ursula Andrea degli Uccelli wins through 


countless sword-bladesto happiness with his Ursula. 
The accessories are familiar to any reader of cur- 
rent romances. Coming closer to life we have 
in Mr. E. W. Hornuno’s “ At Large” (Scribner 
$1.50),avigorousand interesting story,which seems, 
however, to be the rather hasty work of a younger 
man than the creator of Raffles and Bunny. 
Ryan, the outlaw-turned-gentleman, is one 
of the steel-nerved men so convincingly typified 
in Raffles. Mr. RicHarD HarpinGc Davis’s 
“In the Fog” (Russell. $1.50), is a “surprise” 
detective story, interesting because Mr. 
Davis could be nothing else, but trivial. 
A clever little tale, it falls short of Mr. Davis’s 
possibilities. 

Among the few books which try to give a picture 
of the world about us Mr. ARTHUR MorRrIson’s 
novel, “When Love Flies Out o’ the Window” 
when Love (Appleton. $1.50), tells a story of 
Flies Out o’ everyday life among the ambitious Bo- 
the Window hemians of literature and drama. The 
life of the homeless girl whom a young novelist 
saves and marries in Paris and who, in the end, 
gives him success and happiness in America, is 
filled with human nature and real incident. 
“ The Magic Wheel” (Lippincott. $1.50), by JoHN 
STRANGE WINTER, is much less successful. It 
tells of clairvoyants, whose visions result in the 
The Magic rescue of a sailor shipwrecked on a des- 
Wheel ert island. In fairly interesting fashion 
it details the experiences of the sailor’s wife, an 
imaginative woman, in the hands of people with 
“second sight.”——In “ Hester Blair” (Clark. 
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$1.50), by Mr. WiLt1am H. Carson, a long array 
of untrue people and melodramatic sit- 
uations, set forth in a commonplace, 
wretchedly constructed style, is relieved by Slack 
Dorkin, one of the simplest and best creations of 
rural fiction. “ Shacklett” (Appleton. $1.50), 
by Mr. WALTER Barr, on the contrary, recounts the 
rise of a real man in Illinois and Col- 
orado politics; and shows some inter- 
esting sides of political life in the West. It is 
serious work deserving of commendation. 
Also commendable is Mr. JAMES HUNEKER’S 
“ Melomaniacs ” (Scribner. $1.50) in which the 
writer extends his well-known critical ability from 
music to musical folk. A cynical, satiri- 
cal, though always interesting, collec- 
tion of stories is the result. People who know any- 
thing of the artistic Bohemia will enjoy reading 
these real yet fantastic tales. An_histori- 
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cal tale is “ The Siege of Lady Reso- 
lute,” (Harper. $1.50.) by Mr. Harris 
IicKson, as interesting and improbable as 
most recent books of that class. While 


The Siege ot the characters are—in a measure— 
Lady Resolute hyman, the action, which runs from 
the France of Louis XIV. to Louisiana and back, 
is filled with unformed climaxes and _half-con- 
structed motifs. Mr. FRANK STOCKTON also 
ventures into bloody scenes; and yet “Kate 
Bonnet (Appleton. $1.50.), though in a new 
field, is of a piece with Mr. Stockton’s earlier 
whimsical humor. The adventures 
of the sugar planter who turns pirate, 
of his beautiful daughter and her lovers, of re- 
markable pirates and marooned victims, are all 
told in Mr. Stockton’s best story-telling vein. 
Every chapter contains some new and quaint 
incident that no one else would think of and no 
one else could write. In “ Audrey ” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $1.50.) Miss Mary JOHNSTON has 
made a distinct advance over “‘ To Have and to 
Hold.” There is a greater restraint, 
her excellent style flows even more 
smoothly and her descriptions are not surpassed 
by any living novelist among us. The story is 
of Colonial Virginia, which she knows from soil 
to sky—at the time when life was easiest, richest, 
most magnificent and when class distinctions 
were as great as in any Old World aristocracy. 
There is this charming background, and the 
book, though not lacking in adventure, is a tale 
of the manners and the life of a people. Stately 
old Colonel Byrd and his daughter Evelyn are 
alive and Mr. Marmaduke Howard is in attend- 
ance on them at the mimic court of Old Wil- 
liamsburg. The drunken preacher, Darden, brings 
up Audrey, into whose simple life come love 
end hate, passion and tragedy. The tale is 
very real. 
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Mr. OLIPHANT SMEATON traces in “The 
Medici” (Scribner. $1.25) the relations of the 
great Medici family to the Italian Re- 
naissance. Showing in these strange 
Florentines the union of a contemptible fondness 
for intrigue with a high, disinterested love of art, 
he gives an interesting picture that at the same 
time is a scholarly study. “ Edward Planta- 
genet” (Putnam. $1.35 net), by Mr. EpDwarD 
JENKS, is a carefully thought out history of the 
Eaward making of England’s common law by 
Plantagenet the King whom Mr. Jenks calls “the 
English Justinian.” A learned account of 
Edward I as soldier, administrator and law-giver, 
the book is enlivened by many vivid pictures 
suggestive of Macaulay. The passages on the 
development of the common law are excellent 
and concise. The illustrations are plentiful. 
Mr. WILLIAM FARRAND LIVINGSTON develops the 
story of Israel Putnam’s life with the same 
Israel antiquarian interest that Mr. Jenks 
Putnam shows, and gives a trustworthy picture 
of the sturdy, illiterate colonial soldier (Putnam. 
$1.35), but following a practice all too common, 
he overloads his history with original documents. 
Many are interesting, and most throw new light 
on Revolutionary affairs; but, after all, a_his- 
torian should synthesize and recount, and not 
give a series of copious quotations. Apart, 
however, from his somewhat fatiguing method, 
Mr. Livingston has successfully pictured an in- 
spiring national hero. Of the two critical 
studies at hand “Henrik Ibsen” (McClurg. 
$1.50), by Mr. HENRIK JAEGER, translated by 
Mr. WILLIAM MorTON Payne, secured 
some years ago in a first edition a 
cordial acceptance, and it remains now only to 
say that with Mr. Payne’s additional chapter 
covering Ibsen’s later works, the volume is a 
comprehensive study of Ibsen, not only as a 
man, but as a force in literature. In brief, the 
book is mainly a sound critical introduction to 
Ibsen’s work, interpreting with commendable 
judgment. “Newman” (Longmans. $1.10 
net ), by Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, is shallower, 
for its two addresses hardly more than indicate 
the personal attitude toward Newman 
and his writings of a man who dis- 
agreed with him on grounds that do not appeal 
to the world at large. There is some good 
criticism however; and at least a third of the 
book is devoted to selections from Newman’s 
various books and papers. The book can be 
recommended only to those who know Newman 
somewhat and wish to get a new view of him. 
“Cecil Rhodes: A study of a Career” (Harper. 
$5 net) by Mr. Howarp HENSMAN is not an 
apology for Mr. Rhodes, yet it is the sort of ac- 
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count one might expect a party adherent, endeavor- 
Cecil ing to be fair, would write of his 
Rhodes leader. It cannot, then, be considered 
as a history either of Mr. Rhodes or of South 
African affairs. As a partisan narrative, how- 
ever, of Mr. Rhodes’ life, of his rise to power, 
of his building up of Rhodesia, of his connec- 
tion with the Jameson raid and the Boer 
war, it has the merit of presenting its sub- 
ject at close range and concretely. We may not 
meet the real Cecil Rhodes, but we see a certain 
Cecil Rhodes plainly, and even intimately. The 
book also gives an interesting sketch of South 
African politics. With a more widely intelligible 
sympathy than Mr. Hensman’s for Mr. Rhodes, 
Mr. CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND, in “ Edwin 
Booth ” (Small, Maynard. 75 cents), presents a 
brief but excellent biography of our 
greatest actor. He so pictures Booth 
as to perpetuate the fame of an_ essentially 
fleeting kind of artistic accomplishment. A 
far different kind of hero is Charles Robinson 
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of Kansas, of whom Professor FRANK W. 
Charles BLACKMAR writes in his _ stirring 
Robinson biography (Crane, Topeka.)—a 
State-builder in the ante-bellum days when 


Kansas was “staked off to settle a great 
national question in its own way.” Charles 
Robinson led the Free State forces, and became 
first Governor of the new commonwealth. The 
story of his strenuous career is told by Professor 
Blackmar with some partisanship, but with vigor- 
ous straightforwardness and no lack of vivid- 
ness. Neither biography nor critical study, 
but bald journalism, is “ Millionaires and Kings 
Mulionaires ©f Enterprise” (Lippincott. $6 net), 
and Kingsof_ by Mr. JAMES BuRNLEY. It is a very 
Enterprise = badly written collection of sketches 
of American millionaires, valuable only for its 
information regarding these men and_ their 
methods of acquiring wealth and power. 





JUVENILE BOOKS. 


“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ” ( Harper. 
$3 net) is a richly decorated edition of Lewis 
CaRROLL’s classic. We regret that Peter Newell in 
his illustrations has given Alice a characteristical- 
ly vapid face, for in other respects his drawings 
are whimsically in keeping with the spirit of the 
book. Apart from this flaw the volume is an 
ideal gift book—not merely, of course, for 
children. Among purely juvenile books “The 
Wouldbe Goods ” by E. Nespir (Harper. $1.50) 
is an excellent story full of freshness and humor, 
wholly narrative, yet possessing in some degree 
the tone of “ The Golden Age.” The three new 
Henty books “With Roberts to Pretoria, “ At 
the Point of the Bayonet” and “To Herat and 
Cabul” (Scribner. $1.50 net, each), are after 
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their kind, a little stiff, but thrilling enough to be 
good entertainment. “The Outlaws of Horse- 
shoe Hole,” by Francis Hitt (Scribner. $1 
net), is a tale of a young hero captured by 
desperadoes, exciting but somewhat too violent 
to be commendable. “Lem,” by Noan Brooks 
(Scribner. $1 net), is a pleasant story of 
New England boy-life, interesting and wholesome. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Much patiently curious study of the lore of 
cats, together with a devotion to actual “ little 
lions, small and dainty sweet,” has fitted Miss 
The Fireside AGNES REPPLIER to be a very cat- 
Sphinx apostle; and in “The _ Fireside 
Sphinx” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2. net) her 
deft pen pleasantly records the life that cats have 
led from the dawn of history to the present. The 
book will delight even those who have no liking 
for cats. 

Here Professor W. A. DunNING of Columbia 
University traces in incisive style the formulating 
of political theories in Greece,in Rome, 


Political 
ieee and in the Europe of more modern 
Modern times. The book forms a scholarly 


history of political theory, showing concisely the 
inter-relation of nationality with the growth of 
political ideas. The chapters on the work of 
Aristotle and Machiavelli are particularly inter- 
esting. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Mr. A. Etson’s historical sketch, though it can 
scarcely be called critical, outlines and defines in 
interesting and popular fashion the 
various schools of operatic compo- 
sition in chronological order. It is 
valuable as a guide-book to the development of 
operatic forms. (Page. $1.50.) 

Dr. Morton GRINNELL entertainingly shows 
the habits and home life of certain wild animals 


Critical 
History of 
Opera 


Neighbors of and birds of New England in a 
Field, Wood volume of stories (Stokes. $1.50). 
and Stream 


Interesting and unpretentious, the 
tales of humanized wild things show a rare 
knowledge of bird and animal traits. 

To her ‘World Beautiful ” 
Lintian Wuitinc has added “The World 
Beautiful in Books.” It is made up, 
like the others, of brief appreciations 
and quotations of fine passages in 
prose and verse, illustrative of beauty in various 
literary phases. (Houghton, Mifflin. $1). 

“Thoughts for Everyday Living” (Scribner. 
$1) is a collection of short paragraphs taken 


series, Miss 


The World 
Beautiful 
in Books 


Sesnuinen from the late Dr. Matrsie D. 
Breryday BaBCOCK’s sermons, his contributions 
oe to religious papers, his letters and 


notes from his extemporaneous talks. They are 
the interesting and helpful comment of a 
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thoughtful and much lamented man upon the 
problems of everyday life. 

Dr. ARTHUR H. SmiTH is the best authority on 
Chinese life ; and his history (Revell. 2 vols. $5), 
of the siege of Pekin is the best book 
on the subject. It is a minute ac- 
count of the siege and a vivid description of the 
relief of the Legation, of the condition in Pekin 
and of the different provinces after the siege. 
The most valuable part of it is the history of the 
anti-foreign movement and the causes that inevi- 
tably brought it about. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to an understanding of the Chinese 
point of view, without which there can be no 
clear appreciation of what seemed to be a 
wanton outbreak of barbarism. Dr. Smith’s long 
residence in China, and his intimate knowledge 
of Chinese life, give him an insight that perhaps 
no other writer has. 


China in 
Convulsion 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following books, recently issued by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, are here noted: 

“The Mystery of the Sea,” by Bram Stoker, a 
new mystery story by the author of “ Dracula.” 
($1.50. ) 

“The Misdemeanors of Nancy,” by Eleanor 
Hoyt, a story of a modern American girl, illus- 
trated by Penrhyn Stanlaws. ($1.50.) 

“The Coast of Freedom,” by Adéle Marie 
Shaw, a tale of Cotton Mather and the witch- 
craft craze. ($1.50.) 

“The Empire of Business,” 
Carnegie. ($3 net.) 

“The Variorum and Definitive Edition of the 


Complete Works of Edward FitzGerald,” edited 
by George Bentham. (Prices on application.) 


by Andrew 


THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from booksellers in Cleveland, Louis- 
ville, Rochester, New York, Detroit, Washington, 
Toronto, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Kansas City, St. Paul, Dallas, and St. Louis, 
and from librarians in Chicago, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

. The Man from Glengarry—Connor. (Revell.) 

The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

If I Were King—McCarthy. (Russell.) 

The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

. In the Fog—Davis. (Russell.) 

. The History of Sir Richard Calmady — Malet. 
(Dodd, Mead.) 

9. The Fifth String—Sousa. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

10. The Eternal City—Caine. (Appleton.) 

ir. Count Hannibal—Weyman. (Longmans.) 

12. The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 

13. A Lily of France—Mason. (Griffith & Rowland.) 

14. Marietta—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

15. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

16. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch—Hegan. (Century.) 

17. The Benefactress—Anon. (Macmillan.) 

18. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 

19. The Velvet Glove—Merriman. (Dodd, Mead.) 

20. D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

21. Lives of the Hunted—Seton-Thompson. (Scribner.) 

22. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

23. Circumstance—Mitchell. (Century.) 

24. Truth Dexter—McCall. (Little, Brown.) 

25. The Pines of Lory—Mitchell. (Life Pub. Co.) 

26. At Large—Hornung. (Scribner.) 

27. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. (Funk & Wag- 

nalls.) 

28. The Red Chancellor—Magay. (Brentano.) 

29. The Making of an American—Riis. (Macmillan.) 

o. The Methods of Lady Walderhurst — Burnett. 

(Stokes.) 


SI ANS WP = 


Jersey City, Bridgeport, Springfield, New York, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Hartford, Cincinnati, and 
Los Angeles combine into the following lists 
showing demands for books for the month ending 
March rst: 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


. The Right of Way—Parker. (Harper.) 

. The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

. Lazarre—Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

The Cavalier—Cable. (Scribner.) 

D’ri and I—Bacheller. (Lethrop.) 

The Man from Glengarry—Connor. (Revell.) 

The Ruling Passion—Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 

. Blennerhassett—Pidgin. (Clark.) 

. Cardigan—Chambers. (Harper.) 

. The Making of an American—Riis. (Macmillan.) 

. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

12. The History of Sir Richard Calmady—Malet. (Dodd, 
Mead.) 

13. Lives of the Hunted—Seton-Thompson. (Scribner.) 

14. Up from Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 

15. Marietta—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

16. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. ( Bowen-Merrill.) 

17. The Life of R. L. Stevenson—Balfour. (Scribner.) 

18. The Benefactress—Anon. (Macmillan.) 

19. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

20. If I Were King—McCarthy. (Russell.) 

21. Tristram of Blent—Hope. (McClure, Phillips.) 

22. The Tory Lover—Jewett. (Houghton Mifflin.) 

23. The Life of J. R. Lowell—Scudder. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) 

24. Life Everlasting—Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

25. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. (Appleton.) 

26. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) 

27. The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

28. The Christian—Caine. (Appleton.) 

29. The Heroines of Fiction—Howells. (Harper.) 

30. The Octopus—-Norris. (Doubleday, Page.} 
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ANTICIPATIONS ALREADY BECOMING FACTS 


R. H. G. WELLS has recently made 

a forecast of civilization a hundred 

years hence, constructing from facts 

now apparent a sketch of the future. His 

pen has hardly ceased scratching when his 

prophecies begin to come true. Wisely he reasons 

that rapid transit—of goods, of persons, of ideas 

—is the key to progress, and wherever the spirit 

of advancement is dominant lightning-like com- 
munication is striven for as nothing else. 

The Pacific Islands that mark the drowned 
area that once connected Asia and Australia are 
almost as backward in developing their rich re- 
sources as they were when the first Dutch and 
English and Portuguese traders called at them— 
all for lack of railroads. But already restless 
Americans have invaded the Philippines and 
while the Government is rapidly perfecting the 
harbor of Manila, railroads are pushing into 
Luzon and nothing can delay their introduction 
into the other islands. American engineers are 
driving a railway line across Porto Rico, and Sir 
William Van Horne’s achievement in Cuba is be- 
ing followed by other lines of communication. 
An Isthmian canal is assured. The Pacific cable 
will hardly be laid when Marconi, at his present 
rate of progress, will possibly have rendered 
cables obsolete. Such transit lines as the spurs 
that Russia is adding to its trans-Asian railroad, to 
strengthen its clutch on Manchuria, and the road 
already surveyed through the wide deserts of 
Central Australia from the northern coast to the 
southern, not to speak of the Cape to Cairo line 
and many other improvements of countries unex- 
plored only yesterday, these show the world-wide 
eagerness to wipe out distances. 


STRAIGHTENING RAILROAD LINES 


T home the movement is more concentrated 

and faster than elsewhere; and here it is that 
Mr.Wells’s predictions will soonest be materialized. 
Already many of the greater Eastern railroads 
have rearranged their right of way to approximate 
the straight lines which Mr. Carnegie has pro- 
phesied and which Mr. Wells believes future 
roads will follow, and now a change of line has 


been begun on the Central Pacific that is said to 
be the most radical straightening that any rail- 
road has ever undergone. 

Anyone who has traveled on the Central Paci- 
fic will remember the interminable miles of sage- 
brush and salt and alkali that stretch along the 
track from Ogden up around Salt Lake to the little 
station of Lucin and beyond across the desert. 
There are two hills also, over which it costs the 
Central Pacific heavily every year to transport 
its 600,000 tons of freight and its thousands of 
passengers. Some time ago the railroad planned 
a cut-off crossing the islands at the lower end 
of the lake from Salt Lake City to Lucin, practi- 
cally leaving Ogden off the trans-continental 
route. But it was recently decided to abandon 
the south shore cut-off and strike directly across 
from Ogden. The argument that the new plan 
meant a saving, it is said, of nearly a million dol- 
lars a year in operating expenses and the fact 
that the Ogden-Lucin route is shorter by sixty- 
seven miles were the deciding factors in the change 
of plan. The new line, grading for which has 
started, will run fourteen and one-half miles to 
the lake, across eight miles of shallow water on a 
trestle to Promontory, five miles on the peninsula, 
and eighteen miles to Strong’s Knob, over water 
nowhere deeper than thirty feet. Thence it will 
curve away to Lucin, reaching there by a line 
that altogether is forty-three miles shorter than 
the present route. It is a vast plan and only one 
among many the Union Pacific is carrying out on 
the railroads under its control. Its total effect is 
to make the Pacific Coast from one to two hours 
nearer the East with a resultant cheapenlng of 
communication. 

FACTS FROM A RAILROAD’S REPORT 


T would be difficult to find more satisfactory 
and reliable comment upon the financial 
solidity and growth of our great railroad systems 
than is published in the report of a single line, 
the Pennsylvania, whose report for the year of 
1gor has recently been published. The Penn- 
sylvania, covering about 10,000 miles with its 
tracks east and west of Pittsburg, earned a total of 
nearly $200,000,000 last year, over $23,000,000 
more than it earned in 1900, When the cost of 
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operating the road was deducted its net earnings 
amounted to nearly $65,000,000, more than $10,- 
000,000 greater than in 1goo. Its net income 
applicable to dividends reached nearly $30,000,- 
ooo. Over these tracks alone 243,408,035 tons 
of freight were carried—equaling the weight of 
nearly 12,000 of the biggest steel ships yet 
built. Nearly 105,000,000 passengers were Car- 
‘ried—or about one and one-half times the popu- 
lation of the country. The development of trade 
throughout the section the road covers is shown 
in the note that 19,000 new freight cars were 
ordered during the year. Nor does the road 
forget old members of the industrial army it em- 
ploy. There are more than 1,100 employees 
receiving annual pensions, amounting to the total 
of upwards of $250,000. And an increase of 
the pension fund is asked for. 

The report contains, besides these striking 
Statistics of a successful year, a statement regard- 
ing the proposed tunnel into New York, giving 
reasons for the adoption of a tunnel as less ex- 
pensive than a bridge, and of electric power 
instead of steam because of the impracticability 
of the latter in tunnel use. A number of plans, 
all feasible, are in the hands of the commission 
of five engineers, two of whom, Mr. Charles M. 
Jacobs and Mr. Alfred Noble, are to direct the 
work, the former in the North River and the 
latter in the East River section. 

The annual reports of our great railroad 
systems together are practically a history of our 
industrial progress. The extensive area of varied 
prosperity which this single statement discloses 
is a valuable chapter. 


MEETING FOREIGN TARIFFS 


HE tariff laws in foreign countries often pre- 

sent peculiar difficulties to the men who are 
attempting to bring in American goods and those 
of other countries. There are a number of matters 
of detail,—to learn which every exporter has been 
forced to give up some profits. Russia’s retalia- 
tory tariff is an old story, but Germany’s tariff 
has new surprises almost daily. An American 
maker of ice-cream freezers, for example, sent his 
product to Germany under a duty that classified 
them as wood in conjunction with iron. Because 
they were not patented, they were imitated. The 
American cheerfully kept on paying freight and 
duty, and undersold the imitators. Thereupon 
the imitators begged the Government to change 
the classification of the freezers; and now ice- 
cream freezers enter Germany as iron in conjunc- 
tion with wood, with a much higher tariff. The 
maker is planning to pay the freight and the 
higher duty and still undersell. Again, in Ger- 
many, a brilliant customs officer dissected a little 
iron appliance and found a brass spring concealed 


within. The appliance now pays duty as brass 
in conjunction with iron. Emery wheels with an 
inner band of iron, were reclassified as iron in 
conjunction with emery. Reclassification may be 
made at any time; it is a powerful weapon. A 
pin-cushion sent into Germany with a pin in it 
might conceivably be classified as brass in con- 
junction with silk and sawdust. 

France also furnishes difficulties. | Though 
there was a deficient crop of wheat this year in 
France so that the price of bread was increased 
a cent a loaf, a strong national miller’s association 
kept the tariff so high on flour that wheat could 
be imported whole, ground, and then sold more 
cheaply than American-ground flour. American 
patent medicines cannot be sold in Austria-Hun- 
gary except semi-surreptitously, and in Germany 
an official examination of our canned goods makes 
it futile to send to that empire any canned food 
that contact with the air will spoil. In Russia a 
new difficulty is met. An American merchant 
sent a large number of trade catalogues, printed 
in Russian, to his Russian agents. They never 
arrived. Later he learned that before even so 
harmless a bit of literature as a catalogue can en- 
ter the Czar’s dominions, a petition to allow its 
dissemination, together with a sample copy, must 
be sent to the official censor, and passed. 

The day is now past-when goods entering 
an Australian port must pay a tariff every time 
they cross a colonial boundary as before the fed- 
eration, but a commercial traveler in South Amer- 
ica is obliged to send his samples through a sim- 
ilar process. As he travels from New York to 
Brazil, from Brazil to Argentina, and from Argen- 
tina to Uruguay, he must pay duties in each new 
country, with exasperating delays in addition. 
Indeed, it is only by consigning his samples to 
resident agents to be bonded, or by carrying 
damaged, undutiable samples, that the sophisti- 
cated traveling man is able to get on. Even when 
he has taken all necessary precautions, however, 
he has not finished with officialdom. In Brazil, 
for example, for every order he takes he is liable 
to a tax, half of which goes to the informer who 
notifies the officials of the trade. Naturally, under 
such conditions, the shrewder salesmen put off 
booking orders until the steamer for the next port 
is about to sail. 


TRADE-MARKS AND PATENTS ABROAD 


NOTHER complication of foreign trade, the 
details of which have stopped or delayed 
temporarily the sending of American goods, is 
connected with the trade-mark and patent laws. 
These differ so greatly in the various foreign 
countries, that careful study alone prepares the 
exporter to pass safely the stumbling blocks. 
Many learn these matters only by bitter experience. 
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An American, for example, sent his goods, stamped 
with an American trade-mark, to Germany year 
after year until his product had made a reputation. 
A German imitator coolly took possession of the 
trade-mark, registered it, stamped his goods with 
it, and then forbade the American house to use 
their legally protected label. The American was 
obliged to submit. 

Imitations must be expected. When Russian 
dealers shipped Russian petroleum into Korea in 
Standard Oil tins, the American company were 
able to take only ordinary trade precautions to 
distinguish their better oil. Germany makes a 
specialty of imitating American goods in a cheaper 
form, and even China and Japan are following 
American models. As a curious instance, how- 
ever, of Oriental inability to construct mechanical 
creations, the story is told of the experience 
of some Far-Eastern engineers who had been 
educated in America. Carefully following 
their lecture notes, their books, and an Amer- 
ican machine standing by, they built a 
dynamo, complete in every particular save one 
—it would not work. But a large proportion of 
the imitations in the East work and they furnish 
a constant competition against the original article. 


NIAGARA FALLS AS BAKER AND WAITER 


IAGARA FALLS became not long ago a 
lamplighter for the Pan-American Ex- 
position ; and now among the many marvels that 
the stupendous industrial developments along the 
river have brought, the harnessed waterfall has 
become baker and waiter. On the cliff just 
below the falls the Natural Food Company, 
makers of shredded wheat biscuits, have erected 
a plant with 130 motors drawing power from the 
cataract. Into the building raw wheat is shot 
automatically from wagons, cleaned, cooked, 
soaked, shredded, pressed, cut into cakes, dried 
and boxed by intricate machinery whose motive 
power is the energy of the falls in the form of 
electricity. 

The factory is of the kind that wise modern 
manufacturers are coming to believe in,—clean, 
light, fitted with the most advanced appliances 
for heating and ventilation, and equipped with a 
lecture-room and a dining-room—furnished with a 
piano—for the employees. The food is cooked 
in an electrical kitchen that brings in the waiter 
element of Niagara. For in connection with the 
plant is a visitor’s lunch-room, the operation of 
which makes the electrical power perform a feat 
that is almost magical. 

The visitor sits at what looks like a neat little 
table, but is in reality a miniature flat-car on a 
miniature railway. He reads the menu card, 


notes his order on a slip, places the slip on the . 


car, and presses a button. Suddenly, of its own 
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accord apparently, the car shoots to the main 
track and away out of sight kitchenward, though 
actually the pressing of the button has lighted a 
lamp in the kitchen, and an operator has thrown 
the particular switch affecting the car at the seat 


where the button has been pressed. Still in the 
same weird silence the luncher sees the car reap- 
pear, pass all the branch tracks leading to other 
seats, snick around the curve of his branch and 
come to rest before him, laden with the meal he 
has ordered. Accidents have been made im- 
possible by the block system. ‘The whole affair 
is marvelous, and so little like a toy that in see- 
ing the equipment one wonders if the dining- 
tables of the future will resemble, as this novel 
lunch-table does, the switchyard of a railroad 
terminal. 

And yet this whole establishment is only one 
of many that have grown up in the small region 
that seems destined to become the industrial 
centre of the continent and a rich hinterland for 
the growing foreign commerce of the port of 
New York. 


VAST RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AT NIAGARA 


HUS far most of the development at 
Niagara has been on the American side 
of the river. Here plant after plant has sprung 
up, and scrap-heap after scrap-heap has grown 
as newer and better machinery has been devised 
at a speed unequaled in any other industry. 
Now the Canadians have waked to the possibil- 
ities of the region just as they began to see some 
time ago the vast potentiality of the rapids at the 
Soo. The Canadian Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany has already let out contracts for a plant 
near the Dufferin Islands just above the falls 
which will use the largest generators ever built, 
and which is expected to furnish power by a 
transmission line as far West as Toronto. The 
Toronto City Council, moreover, is considering a 
petition to the Ontario Legislature for permission 
to establish on its own account a transmission line 
from the falls to give the public cheap electrical 
power,—a novel kind of municipal enterprise. 
The installation of the three great generators 
by the Power Company will mark an important 
advance in the use of electrical power. Accord- 
ing to the method now employed, the power will 
be secured through the use of turbines at the 
bottom of a wheel-pit above the falls, which will 
connect with dynamos at the top. After passing 
the turbines the water will discharge through a 
tail race below the falls. The generators, weigh- 


ing each 200 tons, will save, it is expected, 
ninety per cent. of the shaft horse-power, and 
will operate at an unusually high speed, produc- 
ing a potential ®f 12,000 volts without the use of 
transforming apparatus, 


It would not take many 
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such machines to bring the whole region within 
150 or 200 miles of Niagara into vital connection 
with the pulsing energy of the falls, or possibly 
even to make true the dream of using that 
energy in the industries of New York and 
Chicago. And not the least significant feature of 
the establishment of the mighty plant is the fact 
that it will owe its existence to American initia- 
tive, American capital, and American apparatus. 


ENGINEERING DIFFICULTIES ON THE CANAL 
ROUTES 


MEMBER of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 

sion, who is an engineer of international 

reputation, has placed at our disposal a statement 

of fact which reveals, more clearly than does any 

previous discussion of the question, the relative 

importance of the difficulties confronting the en- 
gineer in the field. 

The chief practical difficulty in the case of 
the Nicaragua scheme is the nature of the 
San Juan river. ‘This river drops a hundred 
feet in the hundred miles of its course from the 
lake to the sea. The upper part of the river 
—which is as wide as the Mississippi at Dubuque 
—is full of rocks. About half-way to the sea, the 
San Carlos River dumps into the San Juan a lot 
of sand, which the confluent streams deposit at 
the seashore in the shape of sand-bars. Grey- 
town, within commercially historic times, had a 
harbor ; it has none today; and the river-delta is 
cluttered up with a wilderness of shingly flats 
through which it is not worth while to attempt 
digging a channel. ‘The plan is, therefore, to cut, 
parallel with the stream, a canal having four locks, 
joining the stream at a point above where the 
San Carlos river enters. A dam across the San 
Juan will carry the lake-level down to the point at 
which the canal makes connection with the river. 

Harbors will have to be built at the Caribbean 
terminus of the canal, where the wet season lasts 
two years end-on, with a rainfall of 240 inches in 
a year; and fifty of the first sixty-five miles of 
canal must be cut through primeval Central 
American swamp. ‘The personal equation is not 
an entirely negligible quantity in a country where 
mosquito-bites mean poisonous boils that have to 
be cut out of the flesh; where, as you cross a bog 
lumberman-fashion on teetering poles, a misstep 
plunges you down below the green scum among 
the water-snakes; where your machete is alter- 
nately used to sever Gordian knots of creepers, 
and to render harmless the constricting coils of 
ophidia thick through as fire-hose. 

Having built the canal through this difficult 
country from sea to lake, an elaborate system of 
water-works will be necessary to regulate the 
amount of water flowing from the lake, since the 
amount of water varies greatly according to the 
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season. The lake itself is navigable without im- 
provement. In the seventeen miles of canal from 
the western end to the Pacific Ocean, four locks 
will be needed; and a harbor must be made at 
the shore, where none at present exists. On the 
Pacific side of the isthmus, the climatic conditions 
are tolerable. 

At Panama, the engineering difficulties are of 
a different nature. A boisterous tropical torrent 
—the Chagres River—partly coincides with the 
necessary route of the canal. The chief problem 
is to keep the stream from inundating the canal 
at irregular intervals. The engineers propose to 
overcome the difficulty by a dam across the river 
that will turn it for twenty miles of its length into 
a lake—Lake Bohio it has already been styled. 
Those competent to decide pronounce this part 
of the plan eminently feasible. The second point 
of difficulty is that of the Culebra Cut, through 
which a ship would pass upon leaving Lake Bohio. 
This cut has been partly excavated by the French ; 
40,000,000 cubic yards remain to be taken out. 
It is eight miles long—seven miles of which are 
“heavy ” digging; the remaining mile is excep- 
tionally difficult. In the total length of forty-nine 
miles from deep water to deep water, five locks 
will be needed—not more than two at any one 
point. 


THE INSURANCE OF WORKINGMEN 


ECENTLY John Burns, the English labor 
leader and member of Parliament, flat- 
footedly told an audience of his constituents that 
three out of every five of them would end their 
days in the poor-house. “ In the face of statistics,” 
he declared, “you cannot gainsay it.” Yet 
there are various old age insurance schemes in 
successful operation in England; and in other 
European countries where industrial conditions 
are firmly fixed, notably Germany, national in- 
surance laws provide against the destitution that 
invalidity brings to thriftless workingmen. An 
interesting document lately issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Labor Bureau reviews them all. It also 
summarizes the various. other insurance regula- 
tions, as, for example, those providing against 
accident and sickness, which European countries 
have made, and details one or two of the private 
schemes for insuring employees in vogue in the 
the United States. Some of these schemes are 
worthy of wide imitation, and even the legal pro- 
visions that Europe finds necessary for accident 
insurance deserve consideration, though American 
workingmen in the main courageously prefer to 
take care of themselves in their own way, and 
certainly have no such tendency as John Burns 
bluntly ascribes to the workingmen of England. 
In Germany insurance is obligatory in the more 
important industries. It covers sickness, accident 
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and disability through old age; is administered 
through organizations; and is supported by com- 
pulsory contributions from employees, employers 
and the Government in such proportions, that of 
all benefits thus far paid under the law, the work- 
men have contributed $31,500,000, the em- 
ployers a like amount, and the Government, 
$37,500,000. The Sick Benefit Associations have 
endeavored to improve hygienic conditions by dis- 
seminating pamphlets and providing for lectures ; 
and in 1898 they paid over 9,000,000 claims for 
sickness alone, so many that the law establishing 
them gained the name of A?edegesetz, or Paste Law, 
from the task of sticking stamps on the multitud- 
inous tickets. Out of sixteen million wage-earners 
among the fifty-six million inhabitants in the Em- 
pire, thirteen million are insured against old age in- 
validity. So attractive, moreover, has the accident 
insurance become that not only are the whole six- 
teen million workmen enrolled, but also another 
million artisans and small proprietary farmers. 
Working excellently in Germany, the whole system 
is yet of such a paternalistic nature that it could 
hardly be commended for adoption in a democ- 
racy like ours. 

Austria also has a_ similar system with- 
out the old age provision. Belgium provides 
a charitable relief in case of accidents and en- 
courages saving for old age by granting subsidies 
to the thrifty who swell the Superannuation Fund, 
but leaves sickness to mutual aid societies. In 
France there is no compulsory insurance except 
for seamen and miners, but a rigid Employer’s 
Liability law makes the establishment of insurance 
systems by employers almost a necessity. Sickness 
is amply provided against by the 11,000 mutual 
aid societies,—which are doing a noble work, 
says Mr. H. G. Wadlin, who prepared the Massa- 
chusetts report, in fighting tuberculosis and al- 
coholism. State funds and subsidies encourage 
sickness and old age insurance in Italy, and for 
certain occupations insurance against accident is 
required. England manages much as we do, with 
practically no Government attention to the mat- 
ter but with a strict Employer’s Liability law, 
with countless mutual aid societies and insurance 
companies to be resorted to voluntarily, and with 
a Closely organized trades-union system that pro- 
vides for the idle periods of union members. 

For atime employers conducted private mutual 
insurance schemes, but when it proved that these 
employers found it ‘cheaper to pay their insur- 
ance than to look after their plants,” these were 
either modified or abandoned. There are at 
present, however, forty-six schemes in existence, 
approved by the Registrar-General, in which 
workmen and employers unite in maintaining an 
insurance fund, assuring 123,000 workers in fac- 
tories and mines and on railroads against the buf- 
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fets of fortune. The discrepancy between this 
number and the German millions, suggests that 
in spite of various kinds of voluntary insurance 
the melancholy figures of John Burns may be 
based on a serious state of affairs. 


OLD AGE INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


HE system of insurance in Germany is 
interesting in detail. It compels, for ex- 
ample, wage-earners receiving less than 2,000 
marks per annum to provide for the period of 
their old age. The Government is the insurance 
company, and premiums are paid by affixing 
stamps to a card issued by the police. The 
amounts are regulated by the incomes of the in- 
sured, who for the purpose are divided into five 
classes as follows : 


Premium 

Class. Income per year. per week. 
First... - oe ae eee $83 or less -03 
ORG Sencac. soca avec dwaia:s 83 to $130 +047 
MMU ie is «vis s<)slau vawicceciece ses 130 to 202 +057 
PIE in 5:51 o:5:0\n 6.c's19 vinieseie siojein:s 202 to 273 .O71 
PPM ocncccasecsedcicacseee 273 and more 085 


In Germany the police have the life record of 
every citizen, An applicant for insurance is re- 
quired to obtain from police headquarters a card 
specifying certain salient biographical facts. The 
number of this card is included in the record, 
and when it is filled with stamps the insured 
must return it to headquarters in person. ‘The 
law also requires notification of a change of oc- 
cupation or residence, or in case of marriage. 
Stamps are sold at all post-offices. They resemble 
postage-stamps in appearance, but are of a differ- 
ent size and design, and range from ten pfennigs 
to several marks. The latter are for quarterly pay- 
ments on large incomes. ‘The law provides that 
stamps must be affixed to cards on pay-day, be 
it weekly, monthly or quarterly. One-half the 
premium is paid by employers, the other half by 
the person insured, unless there is a contract or 
agreement otherwise. ‘The employer is respons- 
ible to the Government and usually keeps the 
cards in his own possession, pastes on the stamps 
himself, and deducts the servant’s share from his 
or her wages. A police inspector is liable to 
come around at any hour to examine the cards, 
and failure to observe the regulations is punish- 
able by a fine. 

The stipulation develops various understand- 
ings between employers and employees. In some 
instances big employers keep up the premiums 
for all their subordinates. Certain of the great 
manufacturers insure all persons in their employ 
under the highest class, which costs for each 
about thirty-five cents per month. 

At the age of 60, or when so disabled that a 
living cannot be earned, the insured is permitted 
to draw four per cent. interest indefinitely on the 
amount standing to his credit on the books of the 
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Department, and at death the amount is divided 
among his heirs. When out of employment pay- 
ment of premium may be omitted, but the fact 
must be promptly reported to the police. The 
law does not require a married woman to be in- 
sured, but in the event of a wage-earner marrying, 
she is not permitted to withdraw her deposit. 
She must wait till she is 60 or disabled to obtain 
its benefits. 

There are various insurance schemes in Ger- 
many directed to providing against contingencies. 
One company guarantees its clients against the 
expense of illness on a premium of about two 
dollars per annum. ‘The patrons are entitled to 
medical service, and if ill over five days are sent 
to a first-class hospital. In another institution a 
payment of twelve marks per year insures against 
loss of wages, the concern undertaking to pay 
them if for any reason the insured is unable to 
work. In Germany, all contracts between house- 
holders and their servants stipulate that the 
latter shall be cared for in illness. The value of 
this form of insurance may be realized when for 
a payment of about six dollars per year policies 
may be obtained for four servants, guaranteeing 
them medical attendance, and in case of neces- 
sity, a hospital. 


ECONOMY IN MODERN MINING 


HROUGHOUT the mining districts of 
California attempts are being made to 
operate the mines in accordance with the modern 
economic idea of the conservation of waste pro- 
ducts and its utilization in decreasing the cost of 
production. At the smelters at Keswick and 
Delamar converters have been built in order 
that the dross may be got rid of in the mazé, 
that is, while the metal is merely in the reduced 
state, before it has been refined. This saves the 
expense of carrying the dross to the refinery. 
In the Red Point gravel mine the drainage is 
used to develop traction-power to carry the gold 
material from the drift-face to the sluice. And 
in the Hidden Treasure mine the same use is 
made of the mine-drainage; the only difference 
being that in this case the drainage is converted 
into electric power instead of compressed air, a 
portion of which is diverted from the work of 
hauling the ore to furnish an electric lighting 
system for the mine. The great copper mine of 
Arizona, the United Verde, the property of 
Senator W. A. Clark of Montana, is now oper- 
ated in connection with a mill for making copper 
tubing. The copper goes directly from the 
smelter to the mill. Thus, instead of leaving 
the works a mere bar of the raw material, the 
metal is turned out in the form of an article 
immediately available for industrial uses. 
Nowadays, more attention is paid to the matter 
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of economy in mining methods than to the actual 
quality of the ore in a given lode, for it is real- 
ized that a comparatively poor section may 
be made to yield a handsome profit at the low 
cost of production achievable by the employment 
of modern methods and the utilization of the 
residual product. Thirty years ago the explora- 
tion of the vein in the Oneida mine in Amador 
County was being carried on at a loss, because 
the ore was not of a sufficiently high grade to 
support the expense. At that time along the 
great Mother lode of California, it cost about $9 
to get out of the ground and through the mill a 
ton of ore worth $12. Ore assaying less than 
this it was not considered worth while to handle. 
The report of the Oneida mine for the year up 
to the first of September goes to show that about 
70,000 tons of ore, yielding $4.10 a ton, were 
mined and milled for $2.89 per ton. This gave 
a profit of about $1.20 per ton. The entire 
average cost of production was raised to $3.63 
per ton by the expenditure on the construction 
account of seventy-five cents for each ton 
extracted. 

In the early seventies the mine-workers had 
not yet penetrated below the 1,000-foot level. 
Now the safety-lamp follows the drill down 
to the 2,000-foot level, and even lower, the 
average depth at which mining operations 
are conducted being somewhere between 1,200 
and 2,000 feet. In one of the largest gold 
mines of California, the Kennedy, a vertical 
shaft has been sunk to the depth of 2,600 feet. 
The cost of hoisting over these enormous dis- 
tances becomes, of course, a very considerable 
item in the operating expense of a mine. In the 
Oneida mine a saving of thirty-five per cent. has 
been effected by the use of crude petroleum for 
fuel in place of wood in the hoisting-works, re- 
ducing the operating expenses sixty cents for 
every ton of ore extracted. 

In the great Kennedy mine, which is on the 
same lode with the Oneida, the vertical shaft has 
done away with much of the enormous expense 
consequent upon the former method of following 
the dip of the lode by means of inclined shafts. 
It used to cost $5 a ton by the old system to 
mine and mill the ore, while by means of 
the vertical shaft, with its rapid hoist, the cost 
will be brought down to $2.25 per ton. There 
are 125,000 tons of ore in sight, on a lode which 
at the 2,250-foot level is ninety feet wide. 
Should the vein prove to be of equal width at 
the 2,600-foot level, the amount of the prospect 
yield will be very much greater. With such vast 
masses of country-rock to be handled, economy 
of method means not only cheaper production 
and greater profits, but it means the quicker and 
more thorough working of the State’s resources, 
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glass. Its clearness, brilliancy, 
perfection of cutting and the 
beauty of its exclusive designs 
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Book ‘‘Things Beautiful’’ sent free. 


Libbey Glass Company 
Dept. A, Toledo, Ohio 














The difference between a 


Folding Pocket Kodak 


and a “pocket 

' plate camera” 

is that one means 
pocket photography 





and the other 







doesn’t. 






This picture tells 
the story. 










Kodak Cartridge containing 1 doz. 3% x 4% Films. 
Weight, 2 ozs. 








1 doz. 3% x 4¥% glass plates and holders for same. 
Weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 





PocKet photography was only made possible by the Kodak film 
cartridge. Not only does the Kodak go inside the pocKet, but inside 
the Kodak goes the film—all becomes one compact, self-contained 






mechanism. 










A No. 3 Folding PocKet Kodak, including its load of twelve expos- 
ures, weighs less and taKes less room than an equivalent in glass 
plates and their holders—to say nothing of the weight and bulk 
of the ‘‘ pocKet plate camera ’’ itself. 








Kodaks load in daylight — plate cameras require a darK room. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $75.00. 






Catalogue free 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 






























